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THE LIBERTY AND INDEPENDENCE OF THE POPE. 


THERE was a time when it was open for argument, even 
among Catholics, whether the temporalities of the Holy See 
were necessary to secure to the pope the free exercise of the 
spiritual functions of his high office. 

But events of late years bearing on this point have succeeded 
each other so rapidly and of such a serious character that now 
there is hardly any room left for its further discussion or for 
honest doubt. Long ago, when the chief pastor of the church, 
Pius IX., with her bishops, gave expression to their convictions 
of its necessi@y, Catholics had pretty much made up their minds 
on the subject. Whatever may have beén the honest personal 
views of a few to the contrary, they, for prudential reasons, at 
least kept silence. But the additional light which recent trans- 
actions have shed on this question has made the conviction, one 
might say, unanimous among Catholics of the necessity of terri- 
torial sovereignty to the Holy See for securing its normal and 
salutary action in the church of God. 

Non-Catholics as a body were sincerely averse, or pretended 
to be, to seeing the head of a spiritual kingdom exercising tem- 
poral authority.” One of their standard. objections against the 
Catholic Church has been her possession of temporal domain. 
Let the pope, they were wont to say, give up his temporalities 
and confine himself to his religious duties, and the whole world 
will be more willing to respect and recognize his spiritual pre- 
rogatives. Now, for a decade of years or more he has been de- 
prived of all of his territorial possessions, and what has been the 
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result? Result! One would be puzzled to point out a time, 
running back for several centuries, when the sacred rights and 
liberties of the church have been more deliberately trampled 
upon almost everywhere than precisely during these last ten or 
twelve years. What have these champions of an exclusive spirit- 
ual religion and universal religious toleration during this period 
said or done? Have they expressed their indignation against 
the persecutors or oppressors of the CatholicChurch? Did they 
condemn the infamous May Laws of Prussia when they were en- 
acted? Has a word of sympathy escaped their lips when her 
bishops in Prussia were banished for upholding her sacred rights 
and liberties, or when her priests were imprisoned for adminis- 
tering spiritual consolation to the sick and dying? Not evena 
whisper has been heard of condemnation. In France associa- 
tions for the propagation of infidelity, secret organizations with 
political revolutionary aims and worse, are allowed to exist, are 
fostered, and men holding high offices in the government exert 
their influence in their behalf. Everybody is at liberty to asso- 
ciate for the defence and spread of his convictions, be they what 
they may, under the republic in Catholic France, except Catho- 
lics!' The political party now in power forcibly broke up Ca- 
tholic religious communities, and, in several instances with ruth- 
less violence, dispersed their helpless members from their homes. 
For the moment we keep silence concerning the republics of 
Switzerland and Equador, and the kingdom of Belgium ; further 
on we shall speak of Italy; and we ask once more, Where was 
there a voice raised among the pretended friends of ‘universal re- 
ligious liberty in vindication of the rights and liberties of reli- 
gion violated in the person of the Catholic Church, and that, too, 
when the pope held not an inch of ground over which he exer- 
cised territorial sovereignty?’ In every instance—we know of no 
exception—the non-Catholic daily newspapers, magazines, and re- 
views, secular and religious, took sides with the cruel persecu- 
tors, the tyrannical oppressors, and the sacrilegious-plunderers of 
the Catholic Church. The force of recent events compels us to 
say, with unfeigned regret, that whatever credit for good faith 
Catholics were disposed to concede to those who differ from 
them in their religious belief, that this has been dissipated, we 
fear, for one generation at least, beyond the hope of recovery. 
But this is not all. The spirit which animates the opponents 
of the Catholic faith is further betrayed by their conduct in the 
city of Rome. When the gates of that city were thrown open 
by the Italian government to the exploitation of the countless 
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sects of Protestantism, they flocked from all quarters like birds 
of prey to get possession. And why? Was it to display their 
Christian spirit by insulting within his hearing the venerable 
and enlightened pontiff who inhabits the Vatican, when they 
knew it was no longer in his power to protect himself against 
their impudent assaults? Or was it to indulge in the wretched 
satisfaction 


“To fool a crowd with glorious lies, 
To cleave a creed in sects and cries” ? 


Why, it may well be asked, should these folk spend their zeal 
and bestow their money upon Rome when, according to their 
showing, their own churches are by diminishing attendance be- 
coming empty, their ministry for lack of candidates is failing, 
and the danger is staring them in the face of ‘impending extinc- 
tion? What pharisaical hypocrisy to encompass sea and land 
to make one proselyte and neglect their own homes and coun- 
trymen ! 

These sects have no excuse for their conduct, for they ac- 
knowledge that one can save his soul and be a Catholic. Why 
not, then, if they will not look to their homes, expend their fiery 
zeal and superfluous wealth on those who are in darkness and the 
shadow of death? Two-thirds of the inhabitants of this globe— 
say, at a low estimate, eight hundred millions of human souls— 
know not the Gospel, are not Christians. Judge, then, unbiassed 
reader, what spirit animates these sects which display so great 
interest in proselyting those whom they acknowledge to be 
Christians, when there is open to the efforts of their uncontrol- 
lable zeal such an immense field among the heathen! To sup- 
pose these evangelical preachers and their abettors are in good 
faith is, with open eyes, to stultify one’s self. Is the Protestant 
portion of the people of the United States, we ask—for we are 
jealous for our countrymen—so ignorant, or so easily gulled, or 
so fanatical that they should above all others play so conspicu- 
ous a part in this disgraceful religious masquerade at Rome? 

How can those Protestants who invite Catholics to make 
common cause with them in the defence of the great truths and 
moral principles of Christianity against the attacks of rationalism, . 
pantheism, and agnosticism reasonably expect Catholics to be- 
lieve in their good faith, unless they raise their voices in con- 
demnation of these manceuvres of their associates against the 
Catholic religion? It is the shameless conduct of the fanatics 
among Protestants in Italy, and more especially in the city of 
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Rome, that has served to produce an unanimity of conviction 
among Catholics of the necessity of the temporal sovereignty 
of the Holy See for the welfare of the church. 

To entertain the idea that the liberty and independence of the 
pope, which are inseparable, are a matter to be left dependent on 
the arbitrary will of an emperor, or a king, or a nation, is to 
ignore the solid conviction of Catholics and to leave out of ac- 
count the state of things in the practical world altogether. 
There is no political power under heaven in which those who 
hold the Catholic faith are willing to place such a trust. Let 
Italy make a casus belli on this point, as the threat contained in 
King Humbert’s speech on his New Year’s reception seemed to 
throw out, and she will speedily learn that no government in 
Europe or the continent of America would venture to express a 
word of sympathy in her behalf or lend her the least aid in such 
a warfare. The world would rally around the cry .of liberty 
and independence for the pope, and Italy’s isolation would be 
complete. It wasasad day for the pride of. the Italian people 
when King Humbert was made the mouth-piece of a Mancini. 
The king was led by the prime minister into the false step of 
placing himself in conflict with the convictions of the population 
of his own kingdom, and in opposition to the common sense of 
the nations of the world without exception. For no political 
government, whatever may be its form, or its creed, or its geo- 
graphical position, will allow the consciences of a large portion 
of its population to be seriously disturbed without a determined 
effort to remove the cause of their trouble and restore to them 
tranquillity. If, then, the settlement of the independence of the 
Holy See is to be rendered satisfactory and stable, the interests 
and welfare of the Catholic peoples throughout the world must 
be considered. No portion of the Catholic body, in this age of 
electricity and rapid transit, can be left out without danger in 
any arrangement fixing the permanent conditions of the free ex- 
ercise of the autonomy of the Holy See. 

As for the so-called guarantees offered by the Italian state to 
the church of God, they are as pieces of pliable wax or ropes 
of sand in the hands of the politicians who happen for the 
time being to obtain control of its government. Guarantees! 
Since when has Christ failéd to keep his promise to be with his 
church and be her protector? Guarantees! Whence have these 
upstarts received the authority to secure the independence 
of the Holy See, consecrated by the blood of its martyrs and 
the struggles of its popes for close on twenty centuries? Gua- 
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rantees! Who imposed upon these mortals the protection of 
that church whose divine Founder declared that the gates of 
hell shall never prevail against her? Guarantees from these 
unscrupulous adventurers! Well, the offer is at least cool. En- 
tering by force with an army into the city of the popes, without 
even the formality of a declaration of war, robbing the popes and 
the whole Catholic world of their legitimate possessions, and then 
to have the face to offer to their victims protection, guarantees! 
O tempora,O mores! The successor of St. Peter has too reten- 
tive a memory and is too far-seeing to accept the promises of 
Italian popular factions. The examples of his glorious prede- 
cessors present to his mind quite another prospect and an issue 
different from that offered by hypocritical promises. 

When wolves approach clothed in the garb of shepherds, let 
the sheep look out ! 

Rome once entered, the rapacity of these protectors of the 
church knew no bounds. Such buildings as suited their pur- 
poses, or for which they could feign a plausible pretext, were 
sequestered for public uses. The next step was to abolish reli- 
gious communities indiscriminately, whether devoted to charity, 
education, or the service of God. But by what authority was 
this done? By that of force! Then they plundered these com- 
munities of their property by driving out their rightful owners 
and transforming their peaceful homes into soldiers’ barracks. 
Those not converted to these and like purposes were sold, 
and from the money received a small pittance was given to 
their former inmates, now dispersed, for their scanty support ; 
and what did not stick to the fingers of the government agents 
was swept into the coffers of the state. But what right had the 
state to this private property? Right? O holy simplicity! to 
suppose that these men stop to think of rights, public or private, 
or of sacrileges, or of excommunication. Right? Why, ask them; 
perhaps they can, or will make the attempt to, inform you. If 
not, then inquire of the wiseacres who edit our sectarian or 
secular press; they ought to know, for, if not all, we know not 
how many applauded these official Italian banditti. 

This violation of the rights of property, both personal and 
ecclesiastical, by the Italian government would be none the less 
unjust and an outrage were none but the rights of Italians con- 
cerned ; but when you consider that these religious institutions 
are in a great measure the fruits of the piety and industry of Ca- 
tholics of almost every country under the sun, the injustice and 
outrage becomes obviously much greater. After such a sad ex- 
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perience, to suppose that the perpetrators of these injuries would 
hesitate a moment from scruples of conscience or sense of honor 
to lay their hands upon the treasures of St. Peter or the Vatican, 
and sell them at public auction, argues a credulity beyond all 
bounds. 

But it may be said in defence of the Italian government that in 
its guarantees it had not in view the protection of the temporal- 
ities of the Holy See, but only its spiritual independence. That 
is, like her religious foes, the sects, they would strip the church of 
her possessions as a preliminary step towards her destruction! 

What the Catholic Church claims is not guarantees in either 
or in any sense from Italy or any other nation; what she de- 
marids as her prerogative is respect for her divine rights and her 
sacred liberties, and that from every nation, from Italy no less 
than from all others. Pio Nono, of glorious memory, whose 
mortal remains were allowed to be publicly insulted recently by 
miscreants in the city of Rome while on their way to their final 
resting-place, is reported to have said when alive, aprgpos to the 
sentence, “La chiesa fara da se” —The church will take care of her- 
self—“ Yes,” he replied, “and the church can take care of her- 
self, and the church will take care of herself.” 

The Italian government, in its attempt to degrade the Ca- 
tholic Church to an Italian sect, will fail. The Catholic Church, 
in the sense of its being subjugated to the political control or 
dictation of any nation, never was and never can be made a 
national church. National churches have been made, and per- 
haps can be made again, by political power. For instance, there 
is the Anglican Church as established by law; and there is the 
Russian Church, with the czar as its head, and also the Evan- 
gelical Church of Prussia as organized by William III., the 
King of Prussia; and there are several others, as those of Hol- 
land, Sweden, Denmark, etc. But these were first sects be- 
fore they became national churches, and bear the ineffaceable 
brand of their nationality on their brow. The church founded 
by Christ is one, and her unity no human power can break; 
she is holy, and suffers no dictation from the state or human 
interference; she is universal, and, in the nature of things, can 
never be reduced to a sect or degraded to a fractional state 
church. Let the powers of-earth and below know that he who 
delivers a blow against the Church of Christ strikes in vain. 
The arm of man and the strength of Satan combined are power- 
less to destroy what God has made. 

Rome is not the capital of Italy, and the Italian government 
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will. never make Rome its capital. Rome is the capital of the 
universal Christian republic. Italy has no right to Rome, for 
Italy did-not make Rome. The Catholic Church, not Italy, 
made Rome. Whatever remains in Rome that witnesses to the 
genius, art, literature, jurisprudence, or grandeur of the old 
Romans is due to the popes, the representatives of the Catholic 
religion. They preserved Rome from the frequent incursions 
of the barbarians into Italy ; and were it not for the popes Rome 
to-day would be a heap of shapeless ruins and pestilence would 
reign over the whole region. 

Rome is not only due to the Catholic religion, but it is to 
the same inspired source that the Italian people owe their dis- 
tinction of being the pioneers of modern civilization. The fol- 
lowing are platitudes, but it may do some pérsons good to hear 
them again: it is the Catholic religion which made both Rome 
and the Italian people, and not the Italian people which has made 
Rome, or Italy, or the Catholic religion. Were it not for the 
popes at the head of the Christian republic who fought a battle, 
continued for a thousand years, against Islamism, the people of 
Italy and of Western Europe would be followers of the false 
prophet; their countries Turkish provinces under Mussulman 
rulers; and this continent, undiscovered, would be to-day roam. - 
ed over by its savage inhabitants. Who knows, after so many 
centuries of conflict and suffering, when human obstructions 
shall be removed and the machinations of the enemy of souls re- 
strained, that the Catholic Church will go forth unimpeded to 
accomplish her divine mission for the entire world ? 

But Prince Bismarck has effectually estopped King Hum- 
bert’s assertion by subsequently declaring that the question 
of the independence of the pope is an international concern. 
Whether this deliverance of the German chancellor was in ear- 
nest or not does not alter the question in the least. It is not cer- 
tainly flattery to credit a man of his political fame with the 
Sagacity to see the bearing of the point, and the ability to under- 
stand, after his recent and not sweet experience, its full value. 
Our non-Catholic readers can be sure of one thing, and that is: 
the independence of the Papacy, upon which depends the liberty 
of the popes, is a live question, and it will be found that the force 
of its vitality is too great to be diplomatically buried. 

And were King Humbert a docile and apt scholar, of which 
there are reasons to doubt, and were he to cut loose from the 
worthless politicians who environ him and give his attention for 
a moment to the chancellor of the German Empire, he might 
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receive some profitable and salutary lessons—lessons drawn from 
his vain efforts, made under most promising conditions, to trans- 
form the Catholic Church in Prussia into a German national 
church. He might learn the lesson which historical events have 
not seldom demonstrated: that the spiritual kingdom of two hun. 
dred millions of souls knit together by a divine bond in one body, 
however widely dispersed, cannot be attacked or disturbed with. 
out disarranging the affairs of the whole world. Without going 
beyond the record of his own experience, he might say that 
all Europe and the continent of America will suffer from a state 
of febrile restlessness until the independence of the Holy See is 
disposed of satisfactorily to the Vicar of Christ. The prince- 
chancellor might whisper into the ear of his royal pupil that, 
from lack of appreciation of these and similar truths on the part 
of those who have controlled of late years the political affairs of 
Italy, they have fallen into a series of egregious blunders in 
their treatment of the Catholic Church, and unless their course 
is radically altered, and tent quickly, they will end in making a 
conspicuous fiasco. 

It is true that the prelate who occupies St. Peter’s chair is 
the Bishop of Rome, the Primate of Italy, and the Patriarch of 
’ the West; but it is well for political rulers to understand the 
reason why the Bishop of Rome, and Primate of Italy, and Pa- 
triarch of the West is named Leo XIIL., for none of these titles 
gives the authority for the assumption of that name. Leo XIII. 
is the successor of the Prince of the Apostles, Blessed Peter, the 
chief pastor of the universal church by the appointment of 
Christ, whose spiritual jurisdiction is not limited to Rome, or 
Italy, or Western Europe. The successor of St. Peter may be 
an Italian—not, however, necessarily so—but his primacy extends 
equally over all the earth, Italy and Western Europe inclusive. 
The chair of Blessed Peter and his successors—and never let it be 
forgotten—was by divine appointment lifted above the region of 
national and local influences or that of political partisanship. . 
And no practical statesman need be told that it is of primary 
interest to the state that a man who, by his providential position, 
wields a spiritual power like that of the pope in the guidance of 
the consciences of so vast an empire as he does, should be secur- 
ed as far as possible from the bias which environments of this 
nature are wont to exert. It is plain common sense that the 
pope must be free and independent, in order to exercise impar- 
tially his primacy over the whole church and thus ensure the 
welfare of all its members. 
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Hence no nation whose population is largely’ composed of 
Catholics, such as the leading nations in Europe and on this con- 
tinent, are or can be indifferent to the treatment which the pope 
receives from the hands of emperors, kings, presidents, or peoples. 
A blow delivered at the head of the church vibrates throughout 
her vast body, and, such is the divine solidarity which exists be- 
tween her members, it is painfully felt by them wherever they 
may dwell. And the time is speedily coming, if it has not al- 
ready arrived, when, treating of questions in which the common 
interests of Catholics are concerned, the controlling powers in 
Europe will have to take into consideration that one-fifth—per- 
haps nearer one-fourth—of the members of the Catholic Church 
dwell on this western continent. 

If the Italian government only knew when it was well off and 
how to profit by its opportunities it would, while it is yet time, 
respect the divine office of the Holy See and set about repair- 
ing the grievous wrongs it has been led to commit against its 
sacred rights and liberties. It is yet time for Italy to escape the 
united moral force of two hundred millions of Catholics which is 
now about moving against her—a world-wide moral force that 
no secular government can withstand for any length of time, 
none except bent on destruction would venture to encounter, 
and which, if Italy persists in her present course of wrongdoing, 
will sooner or later overwhelm her on all sides. 

How long will Catholic Italians indulge in lethargy and 
faint-heartedness, and leave their fair country in the hands of the 

‘men who are either blind to the perils of its situation and the 
menacing danger that is now hanging over it, or are surely be- 
traying it? Both true religion and genuine patriotism call upon 
them to unite in defence of their highest and best interests ! 

There are no geographical or political reasons why Rome 
should be the seat of the Italian government. Reasons of this 
nature would have pointed out another locality as more favora- 
ble. Any one of the principal Italian cities would have been 
preferable to Rome for its political centre; for instance, Flor- 
ence, Milan, Turin, or Venice, Bologna, or Genoa. It was not 
enlightened statesmanship, or genuine patriotism, or geographi- 
cal position which determined the transferring of the seat of the 
political government of united Italy from Florence to Rome. 
What prevailed was the radical wing of the so-called National 
Liberal party, with Garibaldi as its leader, aided. by secret politi- 
cal societies. These forced the government of Italy to transport 

itself to Rome, and by their threats and menaces keep it there 
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in the vain and foolish fancy of turning the kingdom of Italy 
into a red republic. These infatuated men openly avow their 
designs, publish them in their newspapers, and unscrupulously 
seek to undermine and overthrow everything, no matter how 
sacred, which threatens to impede or they fancy will thwart their 
fell purposes. If barking dogs were wont to bite there would 
be some reason for fearing the threat of seeing Rome in ruins 
and ashes rather than suffer the return of the authority of its 
legitimate ruler. 

Is it a delicate question to ask how long King Humbert will 
occupy the seat of the throne of Italy between these two existing 
and opposite forces? Were he to follow the path marked out by 
justice, patriotism, and the best interests of united Italy, he 
would, relying on the enlightened views of the Sovereign Pontiff, 
the loyalty of his Catholic subjects, and the obedience of his 
army, make peace with the church arid have a fair prospect of 
maintaining an united Italy under the dynasty of the house of 
Piedmont. By such a stroke of policy he would awaken in his 
favor the sentiment of the greater and better portion of the Ita- 
lian people, and achieve a victory much more to his renown and 
credit than ever his father achieved. 

If, on the contrary, the actual government continues its 
license to the radical faction to propagate its revolutionary 
schemes and to insult religion on all occasions, it will not be long 
before King Humbert will hear the tocsin sounded for his own 
downfall. The first stroke of his knell will be the departure of 
the Holy Father from the doomed city. 

It is not for us to proffer advice how matters might be adjust- 
ed between the Holy See and the King of Italy. The successor 
of St. Peter, Leo XiII.—may his reign be long and prosperous! 
—knows what are the rights of the Catholic Church, and knows 
how to maintain them, and with becoming dignity. 

But we have the right as well as the duty, as one of the mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church, to voice what we know to be the 
unanimous conviction of our fellow-Catholics on this continent, 
who are no idle spectators of passing events at Rome, who do not 
listen with deaf ears to one whom they delight to call by the en- 
dearing name of Father ; and when the government of the King 
of Italy makes, or allows others to make, his position in the Eter- 
nal City “intolerable,” or the attempt is threatened to reduce 
the Catholic Church in Italy to an Italian sect, then we have the 
common right and the common duty to raise our voice and in 
the unmistakable tones of sincerity to warn him—deware / 
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DR. WOOLSEY ON DIVORCE.* 


Dr. WOOLSEY treats of three distinct topics, though not al- 
together separately of each by itself—divine, ecclesiastical, and 
civil legislation concerning total or partial divorcement of par- 
ties once validly united in marriage, and incidentally of the na- 
ture of marriage and the legal annulling of invalid matrimonial 
contracts. The Hebrew, Greek, Roman, and Christian codes 
of law are successively reviewed, and the later legislation of 
several of the States in our republic is examined with par- 
ticular minuteness. The doctrine of the New Testament, as 
understood by the author, is set forth; the doctrine of the Ca- 
tholic Church, the opinions more commonly held among Pro- 
testants, and the views of several ancient and modern writers 
of eminence receive also an exposition, and the dreadful evils 
resulting from a lax doctrine and practice concerning the per- 
manence of the bond of wedlock are enlarged upon. The scope 
of the work is eminently practical. Its bearing is on our own 
time and country. Its immediate object is to propose and urge a 
concurrence of all American citizens in a general and active pur- 
suance of lawful efforts to reform public opinion and to amelio- 
rate legislation in respect to marriage and divorce. Many sta- 
tistical tables exhibiting the proportion of divorces to marriages 
and population in several States and countries at different epochs, 
and setting forth with especial and alarming clearness the fright- 
ful frequency and increase of divorces in certain parts of the 
United States, have been prepared with great care and accuracy. 

A critical analysis and review of this learned treatise in all 
its parts would require a series of at least three articles of the 
length allowed by the rules of this magazine. Two articles on 
the “Indissolubility of Marriage,” which were suggested by 
papers in the New-Englander written by Dr. Woolsey and in- 
corporated afterwards into the first edition of his present es- 
say, were published in the numbers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
for July and August, 1867. They present sufficiently the one 
point of difference between us respecting divorce a vincudo under 
the Christian law. Passing over this and every other question 


* Divorce and Divorce Legislation, especially in the United States. By Theodore D. Wool- 
sey. Second Edition, revised, New York: Scribners, 1882. 
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of controversy, we ‘aim now chiefly at finding the common terms 
of agreement in religious and moral teaching, and the common 
method and aim in reference to the reform of popular sentiment 
and civil legislation, which our venerated author proposes. 

We find, then, that Dr. Woolsey distinctly affirms that mar- 
riage is not a mere civil contract. Criticising (on p. 205) the 
language of the Civil Code of Louisiana, which defines marriage 
to be a civil contract intended to endure until the death of the 
contracting parties, he remarks: 


.“ Whence can this indissolubility be derived but from morai and re- 
ligious considerations? The truth is that marriage is not a contract pro- 
perly speaking, the terms of which can be settled at the pleasure of the 
parties, but is a natural state or condition fixed by the God of nature, the 
entrance into which must be by the consent or contract of those who are 
able to give their consent.” 


The author in this passage teaches that marriage is not a hu- 
man institution but an ordinance of God, under the original and 
universal law which precedes all human law and is supreme in 
its authority and binding force. Its terms are fixed, i¢., es- 
tablished and determined by God, and cannot be altered by 
those who make the matrimonial contract, which implies that 
the legislative power cannot alter them any more than the 
private parties themselves. It is implied, and elsewhere clearly 
stated, that marriage is by the divine law in itself indissoluble 
by the voluntary act of the parties or by any merely human 
authority. 


“Looked at from the Christian standpoint, marriage is in its nature 
and idea indissoluble ” (p. 263). 


It is the law of God implanted in human nature, but posi- 
tively promulgated in divine revelation, and re-enacted with 
supreme authority by Jesus Christ our Lord, which the author 
sets forth as the governing moral rule to which all are bound to 
conform, and according to which all legislation which is not 
unchristian and heathenish or atheistical must be framed. 


“Looked at from a heathenish or atheistical standpoint, marriage is a 
contract which persons badly joined together ought to be able to break” 
(ibid.) 

“The modern divorce legislation of nearly all Protestant countries is 
unchristian.” “Would not a large part of the community say that they 
have learned by experience the inefficiency of law without religion, and 
desire to have religion protected by a new code of laws, so that, if possible, 
the state might be saved from ruin?” (p. 263). 
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The author maintains that divorce granted by the civil law 
is never valid before a properly instructed Christian conscience 
when it is contrary to the precept of Christ. If the Lord gives 
no right to break the vincu/um, no human power can break it. 
If the civil law and the Christian law are in opposition, the 
Christian law is supreme and must be obeyed. Consequently, 
in conformity with his doctrine that there is only one exception 
to the law of Christ which forbids all divorce a vinculo, he must 
and does maintain that only those divorces can be recognized as 
really undoing the bond of wedlock which are granted for this 
one cause. All others, though they may, if the cause is sufh- 
ciently grievous, justify separation a mensdé et thoro, leave the 
parties still incapable of contracting a new marriage which is 
atrue marriage according to the law of God. He even holds 
that, in the case of divorce a vinculo under the one exception 
which he admits, it is only the innocent party who is allowed by 
the law of Christ the right of remarriage. 

Here, then, is the term of agreement in religious and moral 
doctrine with the teaching of the Catholic Church which Dr. 
Woolsey proposes to Protestants. It comes short, of course, 
but it suffices, if the great body of the Protestant clergy will 
come up to it in word and action; and especially if the laymen 
of influence will come up to the same mark, even on purely 
ethical grounds; for a concurrence of all friends of Christian mo- 
rality in efforts to place a breakwater against the tide of heathen- 
ish and atheistical immorality which is rushing in upon us. 

The measures which Dr. Woolsey proposes concern partly 
only the Protestant ecclesiastical bodies and their clergy. The 
most practical and efficient of these measures is the withholding 
of all ecclesiastical sanction or tolerance from remarriages of 
persons civilly divorced, and the parties to them, by refusing to 
perform any religious ceremony at the wedding or to admit the 
parties to communion. There can be no doubt that such a dis- 
cipline, rigorously and generally carried out in the most nume- 
rous and powerful denominations of our country, together with 
the influence of sermons and publications, would go very far to 
make divorce, and the connubial relation of divorced persons 
with new partners, disreputable. Four times as many persons 
would be reached by the influence of such a strict and whole- 
some moral discipline, as the actual number of communicants. 
And among these there would be so many persons of high so- 
cial standing, and of influence in the legislative, professorial, and 
literary circles which have great control over public opinion, 
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that divorce might come to be relegated in all decent American 
society into the same category with Mormon polygamy. 

The immediate and direct efficiency of purely religious teach- 
ing and of ecclesiastical discipline, however, supposing that 
these come up to the mark required by Dr. Woolsey, is only felt 
by those who hold both in reverence. The remainder are affect- 
ed merely by the moral and social arguments and considerations 
which affect the temporal well-being of the state, of society, and 
of individuals. On this basis, prescinding from our purely eccle- 
siastical relations and offices, the members of separate religious 
societies can concur together, and with all other citizens of our 
common country who agree in deploring the facility and fre- 
quency of divorce, in endeavors to prevent legislation from be- 
coming worse than it now is, to make it better if possible, to 
check the abuses of courts, and to counteract the influences which 
demoralize the sentiments and practice of the people. 

The efforts of Dr. Woolsey and other distinguished gentle- 
men in Connecticut in this direction are most praiseworthy, and, 
we are pleased to learn, have not been entirely unsuccessful. 

We are informed (pp. 279, 280) that in: Connecticut, in 1870, 
committees were formed, composed of members of several reli- 
gious societies, Catholics among the rest ; that these united com- 
mittees continue to act together, and that a more general league 
has since been formed. In Connecticut a small amelioration of 
the divorce law was obtained through the efforts of these gentle- 
“men. We have not found any statement of the precise change al- 
luded to, but in 1878 an amelioration which we consider to be a very 
important one was effected. From 1849 to 1878 a Connecticut 
statute allowed divorce for “any such misconduct as permanently 
destroys the happiness of the petitioner and defeats the purposes 
of the marriage union” (p..214). It is stated (p. 227) that during 
fifteen years after the passing of this statute four thousand di- 
vorces were granted in that State, more than half of which were 
secured by means of this general-misconduct clause. This clause 
was repealed in 1878—certainly a very great change for the bet- 
ter. 

In discussing the question of the possibility of united effort 
on the part of Catholics,-Episcopalians, and other professing 
Christians for the reformation of the divorce laws, and the pro- 
bability of success, Dr. Woolsey does not express himself very 
confidently, yet seems to hope that all may agree in this: that 
many existing laws are bad and intolerable. He says: “ We are 
not Catholics, but we admire their firmness in standing by an ex- 
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press precept of Christ which governs all the separated portions 
of his church, and in seeking to change law rather than let things 
go down the stream” (p. 281). He deprecates giving up the 
contest and in despair letting things take their course. In the 
end he expresses a conviction which we think is one worthy of 
his great wisdom, and in which we fully concur: that if a change 
for the better in public opinion and in civil legislation can be 
effected, it must be through religious, moral, and patriotic senti- 
ments, which are brought to bear upon laws and the practice of 
courts at last and efficiently “ by the enlightened convictions of 
reforming and philanthropic statesmen.” This is hitting the nail on 
the head. In a somewhat foreboding tone, as of one who “at 
an advanced age does not expect to live into a time of large 
reform,’ Dr. Woolsey adds: “ This is too good almost to be 
hoped for.” Finally, he proposes the system. of divorce legisla- 
tion existing in the State of New York as “ worthy to be follow- 
ed within our borders, unless something still better and wiser 
and more accordant with the teaching of Christ and the dictates 
of the purest morals be found out” (p. 299). 

Chancellor Kent says that “ for more than one hundred years 
preceding the Revolution no divorce took place if the colony of 
New York, and for many years after New York became an inde- 
pendent State there was not any lawful mode of dissolving a mar- 
riage in the lifetime of a person but by a special act of the Legis- 
lature. At last the Legislature, in 1787, authorized the Court 
of Chancery to pronounce divorces @ vinculo in the single case 
of adultery. This is now still the only offence for which divorce 
a vinculo may be granted. It was forbidden, since 1813, to the 
party guilty of adultery to marry again until the death of the in- 
nocent party. But in 1879 special permission was given to the 
court to grant such power of remarriage after five years from 
the divorce, provided that proof of good conduct was furnished, 
and that the defendant (the innocent party) had contracted mar- 
riage.” Mr. Murray Hoffman says that the law “is imperfect 
and censurable for not absolutely prohibiting the marriage after 
as well as before the death of the innocent party.” * 

The effect of this law is to a certain extent nullified by the 
opportunity of evading it which is afforded by the laxer laws of 
other States.¢ Ifthe same law existed everywhere it would be’ 


* Quoted on pp. 204-5. 
+ There is besides a fraudulent administration of the law: *‘ Notwithstanding the impor- 
tant reforms which have been made in our judicial system and methods of legal procedure in the 
course of the last ten- years, the subject of fraudulent divorces still remains practically untouched. 
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a strong barrier against the worst evils following from divorce, 
It is to be hoped that New York will not follow in the wake of 
other States by changing her laws for worse ones, and that all 
good citizens will be on the alert to prevent any attempts at such 
alteration which may be made from being successful. 

To return to the point, that our great reliance must be on 
enlightened and philanthropic statesmen, and on the convic- 
tions and moral sentiments of the better, sounder, and more 
virtuous part of the community at large. It is vain to expect 
that the body of legislators in our country will act on the prin- 
ciple of conforming their enactments to the law of Christ, for- 
mally as such. Neither can public opinion or the moral stan- 
dard of the multitude be efficiently controlled and regulated 
by any such high and religious motive. The Christian law of , 
monogamy and the’ indissolubility of marriage, as a law of the 
state and of society, to which obedience is énforced by civil 
and social sanctions, must be maintained and defended as found- 
ed in the law of nature, in reason, in the actual constitution of 
the state and society under Christian civilization, and as neces. 
sary to our temporal well-being, both political and social. Hence 
it is that sound lawyers like Chancellor Kent, popular authors 
like James Fenimore Cooper, eminent physicians, able publicists 
and writers for the press, statesmen, and others, who teach and 
advocate and disseminate wholesome ideas and pure moral senti- 
ments, and resist the tendency to atheistical and heathenish de- 
moralization, are the most efficient auxiliaries of those whose 
special office it is to teach religion and administer ecclesiastical 
discipline. Hence also every person, old or young, as a mem- 
ber of society and of the commonwealth, in view of the common 
good, of the interests of his own family, of his own happiness, 
whether practically living for the sake of the future life as his 
chief end or with little or no thought beyond the present, is 
vitally concerned in the protection of marriage from the vitiating 
influences which are corrupting its integrity. Those who are 
insensible to such considerations deserve to be relegated among 
barbarians or animals. 

Our legislators, our press, our public opinion are awake to the 
importance of opposing the inroad of simultaneous polygamy 
through Mormonism. But successive polygamy is even worse 
and more deadly in its results. 


Fraud is as instrumental as ever in procuring a large proportion of the divorces which are grant- 


ed in this State upon the failure of the defendant to appear or answer” (the New York Suv, 
Feb, 7, 1882) 
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Dr. Woolsey’s facts, statistical tables, and warning expostula- 
tions ought to be enough to open the eyes of any one who will 
pay attention to them to the mischief which has been wrought, 
and the worse mischief which is threatened, by the divorce legis 
lation of the New England States and others which have imitat- 
ed them, and by the moral depravity which was the source 
whence this foul stream originated. 

Dr. Woolsey, though calm and measured in his language and 
manner, is very severe in his judgments, especially on the people 
of his own State and the descendants of the Puritans generally. 
No one is better qualified than he is to admonish them, or more 
worthy to be listened to with deference and respect by those to 
whom his earnest appeal is chiefly directed. Indeed, he is a man 
who deserves and enjoys high consideration among all American 
citizens, without respect to their religion or distinction of ori- 
gin and residence. In New England, particularly, he is a high 
authority. For the efforts which he and several other eminent 
men in different professions have made and are making in behalf 
of that essential part of morality which is connected with mar-- 
riage and cognate matters, they are all entitled to universal 
gratitude, sympathy, and co-operation, and prominent among 
them is the venerable ex-president of Yale University. He has 
lived long enough to remember a better and purer age among his: 
own people and co-religionists of Connecticut and New England, 
and to have heard from the former generation their still earlier 
remembrances. It is to be hoped that his serious and weighty 
words will be listened to with deference and will have effect 
in bringing about that reformation which he has so niuch at. 
heart. 

The question returns continually, when the necessity of such 
a reformation is made apparent by constantly increasing and 
cogent evidence : What can be done to bring it about? That the 
first and necessary means, from which all others depend, is re- 
ligion—the Christian religion, pure and undefiled—we hold as an: 
axiom. Theamount of moral vital force which can be awakened 
to expel disease and expand into vigorous health is identical 
with the quantity of intellectual conviction in the common mind, 
pure sentiment in the common heart, and virtuous determination 
inthe common will, which is either formally or virtually Chris-- 
tian. A number of those who have been even leaders in the 
departure from formal Christianity have shown how much of its: 
virtual influence lay dormant in their souls by drawing back as 


they became old, and tes if not their faces, their wistful 
VOL, XXXv.—2 
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glances back toward the religion of their ancestors. The pros- 
pect ahead is too dismal to be contemplated by those who have 
not become hopelessly possessed by the spirit of cynical pessim- 
ism. We have heard an early friend, an Unitarian minister, say 
that he believed the followers of Theodore Parker, who was then 
considered as the leader of what is called in Boston “ advanced 
thought,” were moving on a re-entering curve. If this be so we 
may hope for “a revival of religion,” bringing with it a moral 
reformation in New England. We do not mean a revival of 
Puritanism precisely. This would scarcely be looked for or 
desired at Yale any more than at Trinity or Harvard. The 
descendants of the old colonists do, and we suppose always 
will, respect their ancestors and give them credit for what they 
were and what they have done, whether they agree with them in 
religion or not. So also will citizens of another origin anda 
more recent immigration. But the Puritan type of religion, 
whatever its excellences or defects may be, in the opinion of dif- 
ferent minds, can never again become the type of religion which 
is common to the whole population, or unite all in one common 
profession of Christianity. 

In order to regain, to preserve, and to increase its ascendency 
over the whole people, religion must be suited to the multitude, 
to young people, and to children; who were segregated and 
‘driven off by the working ofthe Puritan system in the long run. 
By a general and violent reaction the modern generation have 
rushed.by a common impulse after the enjoyments which liberty 
-of thought and action held before them in alluring prospect. 
Some have followed the pleasures of the mind and the esthetic 
taste, some have pursued wealth, elegance, and the more refined 
luxury of living, some have gone after whatever amusements and 
enjoyments of the senses were the most enticing to them and 
were within their reach. The greater mass have become g¢arth- 
ly, animal, and indifferent to everything except their common- 
place, every-day business and interests, and such sensible enjoy- 
ment as they can extract out of their condition of living. Posi- 
‘tive impiety or atheism, or a grossly vicious life, are not neces- 
sarily involved in such a kind of un-religion. But from all these 
unregulated impulses of mind and heart, these passions and de- 
sires striving irregularly after temporal and sensible good, these 
downward and animal tendencies, mental and moral deterioration 
must follow, the common conscience and standard of right and 
wrong become depraved, and thus the way be opened to the 
worst errors, the most grievous sins, and even the most heinous 
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crimes. Facts prove that this has been thecase. The only real 
remedy is in means which directly affect the mind, and will, and 
heart, by enlightening, convincing, persuading, attracting, purify- 
ing, and elevating the individuals who compose the community. 
The community will then give laws to its members which are up 
to its moral level, and they will be enforced by coercion and pen- 
alties upon those individuals who will not observe them volunta- 
rily. The social law and the law of public opinion will also ex- 
ert their power in another manner than the civil law, but with 
even greater efficacy. 

The first among these means, from which the others depend, 
we have said is religion. This implies that there are others. 
Besides the church, the Sunday-school, sacraments, sermons, 
and whatever else is strictly ecclesiastical or formally religious 
in its nature, there are many potent agencies which can be 
made auxiliary in their sphere. Education, literature, the press, 
voluntary association—it is not necessary to attempt an enu- 
meration of all—if regulated by Christian principles, are effica- 
cious means of promoting Christian morality. There is scarcely 
need of inventing new measures. The spirit and genius of mod- 
ern civilization spontaneously evolving organs suited to its pur- 
poses, which are now working tentatively and partially, super- 
sedes the need of calling on our private inventive faculties. Men 
and women are more needed than means to work with: indi- 
vidual minds and hearts, full of light and fire—light from heaven, 
fire from the altar of God—to illuminate the minds and warm the 
hearts which have become darkened and chilled by the approach 
_ ofa moral night. Great intellectual and moral reformations are 
chiefly effected by the speech and writing of a few intellectually 
and morally gifted and energetic persons. The mass of the peo- 
ple of this country need to be converted to Christianity. We 
do not call them positively anti-Christian, but negatively un- 
Christian. The majority are even unbaptized. As a people we 
are in need of regeneration. If the people of this commonwealth 
are once thoroughly Christianized their common convictions and 
conscience will bring laws and usages into conformity with the 
law of Christ. That heritage of civilization which we have re- 
ceived from the old Christendom will be preserved, restored, 
augmented, and flourish in new developments. Science, litera- 
ture, the arts, politics, social and domestic life, will be improved, 
embellished, elevated, purified, and consecrated. This would be 
a fulfilment of the ideal of a Christian republic—a much higher 
ideal than that of Plato. A collection of nations governed by 
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such principles would be a new and restored Christendom, 
much more in harmony with a reasonable interpretation of the 
Divine Word than any dream of millenarians; and a temporal 
kingdom of Christ upon the earth which would be a genuine out- 
come of the providence of God from the beginning of the world. 
Christian civilization, as it has hitherto existed and still exists, is 
a partial realization of this ideal. The indissoluble Christian 
marriage is one of its fundamental institutions and supports, es- 
tablished by Jesus Christ as the supreme legislator. 

It is not necessary to remind our Catholic readers that we 
receive the law of Christ from the apostles through their suc- 
cessors, as promulgated and defined by the church. The abso- 
lute indissolubility of Christian marriage, when it has received its 
final clasp, results from its sacramental nature. The bond can. 
not be broken either by the contracting parties, by the civil law, 
or by any power in the church. It is only the death of one party 
which releases the other. The Reformers, by their exceptions, 
opened the door to the demoralizing divorce legislation which has 
now gone to such ruinous lengths. It is evident, even from 
experience and on grounds of reason and natural law, that this 
door ought to be closed for the benefit of society and the state. 
The laws permitting divorce which have been made in Catholic 
countries, even when made by professed Catholics, have been 
made in defiance of the doctrine and law of the Catholic Church, 
at least in so far as they give legal sanction to divorce a vinculo 
in the case of subject$ who are Catholics. The church has never 
recognized and cannot recognize the validity of any divorce 
a vinculo of baptized persons, for any cause, however grievous. 

There are causes which render a temporary or permanent 
separation a mensdé et thoro justifiable, sometimes advisable, or 
even necessary and obligatory. Dr. Woolsey justly advocates 
some prudent and cautious legislation for the protection of the 
innocent and aggrieved parties, by sanctioning imperfect divorces 
of this kind, which give neither party the liberty of remarriage. 
The evils which come from imprudent, unhappy marriages, from 
infidelity, cruelty, drunkenness, idleness, desertion; the suffer- 
ings which come from misfortunes which have no origin in 
crime; are, however, in their nature irremediable by any human 
power. The law of marriage often bears hard upon individuals. 
But so also does the law of maternity, and so do many laws 
which compel subjects to satrifice their private good, even life 
itself, to the common good. The liability to incur evils and suf- 
ferings which are so severe and irremediable ought to make 
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those’ who enter into the state of marriage careful and con- 
scientious, that they may not incur lifelong miseries through 
their own fault and folly, and have to bear the reproaches of 
their own conscience, when it is too late to rectify the error 
which they have committed at the beginning. 

The thousands upon thousands of divorces recorded in the 
fatal statistics of Dr. Woolsey’s volume give dismal intimation of 
an amount of crime and domestic misery, and of an extent and 
depth of immorality, lying beneath these figures which cannot 
lie, which it is appalling to contemplate. The murders and sui- 
cides, the disgrace and ruin of individuals and families, the de- 
cay and corruption of society, connected with or springing out 
of the violation of those laws of God which relate to marriage, 
and to purity before and in the married state, make it only too 
plain that a radical reformation is necessary. Dr. Woolsey has 
done a great deal towards this reformation by bringing this ne- 
cessity so clearly into view. Immoral doctrines and gross vices 
cannot bear the light. Let them be constantly and unsparingly 
exposed. If virtue is stronger than vice in the community, 
shame and universal reprobation will make them hide themselves 
out of sight, and they will no longer insult the daylight or infect 
the open air. 
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STELLA’S DISCIPLINE. 
By F. X. L. 


1. 


“WuatT! not ready yet?” said Mr. Southgate, 1n a tone of 
disappointment, as his fiancée, Miss Gordon, entered the room 
where he had been awaiting her appearance for more than an 
hour. “Do you know how late it is?” 

“Tt zs rather late, I fear; but I am ready now,” she answered, 
coming forward with a cloud of snowy worsted web in her hand. 
“Here, put this over my head,” she continued, extending it to- 
ward him ; “and pray be careful to place it lightly, so that my 
hair may not be rumpled.” 

He took the fleecy drapery, but held it motionless and stood 
looking at her doubtfully. She was in evening toilette for a mu- 
sical soirée to which they were going, save that her hair was not 
dressed at all, but flowed loosely over her shoulders and far down 
her back, one rippling mass of gold. A magnificent chevelure 
it was; and nobody was more conscious of the fact than Mr. 
Southgate, or admired it more enthusiastically. But he ob- 
jected to the style, then just coming into fashion, of loose tresses. 

He had already protested on several occasions against Miss 
Gordon’s appearing even in her mother’s drawing-room, when 
guests were present, in this, which he considered, and hesitated 
not to call, demi-toilette ; he had implored her not to adopt a 
fashion that was to him so obnoxious. And now to see that 
his arguments and entreaties were alike disregarded not only 
surprised but displeased him, as his countenance unmistak- 
ably evinced. 

“What is the matter?” the young lady asked, when he paus- 
ed, glancing up into his face as innocently as if she had no sus- 
picion of the cause of his hesitation. 

“Your hair,” he answered. “You surely do not intend to 
wear.it in that way, Stella, when you know how much I dislike 
for you to do so?” 

“ But why should you dislike it?” she exclaimed impatiently. 
“Really, Edward, it is too much for you to expect to dictate to 
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me in an affair of this kind! Surely I havea right to wear my 
hair as I please.” ] 

“TI am not attempting to dictate to you,” said he, “I am 
asking as a favor that you will not do a thing which seems to 
me so—in such bad taste, and which is so offensive to my eyes.” 

“ Offensive to your eyes!" repeated she resentfully. “ Then 
your eyes see very differently from those of other people! It 
is fashionable, and everybody says is very becoming to me. I 
never heard of anything so unreasonable as your undertaking 
to interfere in the matter; and,” she added, her color ris- 
ing and her voice taking a sharp and emphatic tone, “I can- 
not submit to such tyranny! I like to wear my hair so, and I 
intend to wear it so!” 

Mr. Southgate pressed the point no further. Lifting the lace- 
like fabric he was holding, he enveloped her head carefully, as 
she had requested, then, taking his hat, offered his arm. 

Not a word was exchanged between them as they left the 
room where this altercation occurred, passed through the hall, 
out of the house, and, along the walk which led to the gate, at 
which a carriage was waiting. 

They had been engaged about a fortnight, and in that time 
each had learned several things about the other which they had 
not known before. 

Stella discovered that her lover could be stern and was (she 
considered) inclined to be very arbitrary ; Southgate’s romantic 
dreams of angelic perfection in his betrothed, and ideal happiness 
in the future, had been rudely and utterly dispelled. 

Of the two he was most disappointed and dissatisfied. 
Though not pleased to meet a master where she expected to find 
a slave, the girl was at least as much attracted as repelled by 
the very severity of a character so different from any she had 
ever come in contact with before; and, while resenting and re- 
sisting Southgate’s assymption of authority, she extravagantly 
admired the man himself. Notwithstanding the jars and dis- 
cords between them, she was more in love with him now than 
when the engagement was entered into. 

With Southgate it was the reverse. To find that she had 
a very quick, unreasonable, and perfectly uncontrolled temper, 
with a rather loud manner which often grated harshly on his fas- 
tidious taste, was far from agreeable; but, being sincerely de- 
vout himself, the worst shock he had received was in the gra- 
dual realization that, although nominally a Catholic, she was not 
in the least degree practical in her religion. The child of a non- 
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Catholic mother, and of a father who, while calling himself of the 
faith and insisting upon his daughter’s being baptized and edu- 
cated in it, was virtually a materialist, Stella had grown up ina 
purely worldly atmosphere, with nothing but the most con- 
ventional moral teachings and—the inevitable result of such cir- 
cumstances—with the most glaring defects of character. 

Southgate was a sensible man and a man of calm tempera- 
ment. He was also in love. Therefore, when the unwelcome 
indications of imperfection obtruded themselves upon his notice, 
he excused her on the ground both of her rearing and of the 
fact that she was an only child and much spoiled. It would be 
a labor of love as well as a work of charity to teach her to cor- 
rect faults which, he was sure, were those of accident, not con- 
stitution, he said to himself. 

But the evil lay deeper than he was at first willing to believe, 
Every day of more intimate acquaintance brought, it seemed 
to him, some fresh revelation of the utter worldliness and selfish- 
ness of. her nature, her absolute incapacity, apparently, to ap- 
preciate or even to comprehend the mysteries of our holy faith. 
Not that she was entirely without good, and not that he could 
accuse her of having deliberately deceived him in any way. She 
had some natural virtues, and she was very much in love.with 
him ; and these circumstances, as he could see now in looking 
back, had caused her to put an involuntary, possibly an uncon- 
scious, restraint upon her irritability and wilfulness so long as 
she was uncertain of his regard. When once he became her 
declared lover all motive for restraint and concealment van- 
ished. She treated him just as she treated every one else, and 
especially her owa family—well or ill as the whim of the mo- 
ment prompted. 

“ And this is the woman whom I have selected to be the com- 
panion of my life, the mother of my children!” he had exclaim- 
ed mentally many’ times already, with a, constantly growing re- 
gret that he had been so precipitate in engaging himself. But, 
uncongenial.as the tie proved, the thought of dissolving it had 
never occurred to him until to-night. Now, however, a sudden 
resolve took possession of his mind. 

“ Self-gratification is the only law of her being,” he thought. 
“We do not suit each other. I am sure she must feel this as 
clearly asI do. If she gives me an opportunity to do so with 
honor I will break the engagement.” 

This mental decision brought immediate relief to him; and 
perhaps it was reflected somewhat in his manner, for when he 
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was about to hand Miss Gordon into her mother’s carriage she 
abruptly drew back. 

“| would rather walk,” she said quickly. “ It is such a love- 
ly night! You need not come for me, Uncle Tim,” glancing up 
at the coachman, who received this order with great satisfaction ; 
«] will walk home, too.” 

“I think you must forget how far it is to Mrs. Allen’s,” said 
Southgate. “It is half a mile at least. Are you sure that the 
walk will not be too long for you?”’ 

“ T shall like it,” she answered. 

_ “But your shoes, your dress,” he felt bound in duty to sug- 
gest— are they fit for the street?” 

“Oh! yes: the pavements are perfectly dry; they cannot 
be hurt. This quiet starlight is so beautiful that I can’t endure 
the thought of exchanging it for the glare of gas without hav- 
ing enjoyed it for a little while.” 

As she spoke she gathered up the folds of her train with one 
hand, and, again placing the other on his arm, led the way down 
the street. 

The night was fine, though it was near the end of November. 
The air was warm and very balmy, and the sky brilliant with 
myriads of stars that are not visible when the moon’s broad disc, 
while illuminating the earth, dims the splendor of her sister- 
lights in the heavens. 

Love is quick in its perceptions. The tone of Southgate’s 
voice, in which there was a ring of cold courtesy unlike his 
customary familiar ease, convinced Stella that he was seriously 
offended. She had proposed walking on the impulse of the 
moment, but now she was glad of the opportunity thus afforded 
to soothe and appease him, not doubting her ability to do so. 

Having the opportunity, she somehow found an unexpected 
difficulty in speaking. She was feeling at once remorseful and 
aggrieved, conscious that she had been wrong in showing such 
entire disregard for his often-expressed wishes, and also in re- 
fusing point-blank his earnest entreaty, yet indignant at what she 
looked upon as an unreasonable demand on his part. After 
all, she thought, he was most to blame in the dispute. If it was 
to be renewed she would leave him to take the initiative and 
would merely stand on the defensive. 

He did not seem inclined to resume the subject under discus- 
sion. Half a square, a whole square, was traversed in silence. 
Then feminine patience could endure no more. Stella exclaimed 
impulsively : 
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“ You are vexed with me!” 

“No, I am not vexed,” he answered, “ but I am sorry—indeed, 
it alarms me—to see my wishes have so little weight with you 
that you will not make the slightest sacrifice of van—of your 
own inclination to please me.” 

“TI think your request altogether unreasonable,” she replied 
warmly. ‘Suppose I wanted to dictate to you how your hair 
should be worn, and asked you to shave all but a fringe of it off. 
Would you do so?” 

“No, because that would be to do the very thing I am ob. 
jecting to your doing. It is not customary for men who live in. 
the world to shave their heads, and if I shaved mine I should be 
making myself as conspicuously and undesirably singular as you 
are making yourself with your dishevelled hair. But if you had 
asked me to cut my hair longer or shorter than I usually wear 
it, or to part it in the middle instead of at the side as I now do, 
I should not have hesitated a moment in gratifying your taste, 
however little it agreed with my own.” 

It required an effort, a very strong effort, on Miss Gordon's 
part to control her temper as she listened to the foregoing 
speech. She felt that it put her at a disadvantage, and an un- 
just disadvantage. It was with forced composure that, after a 
minute’s hesitation, she said: 

“You seem to forget, when you talk of my making myself 
conspicuous and singular, that / did not set this fashion which 
you dislike so much, and that I am not alone in adopting it. 
The style is European.” 

“TI suppose so, as I remember to have seen it stated that the 
Queen of England and several other crowned heads have for- 
bidden the presentation at court of any lady whose head is not 
‘properly coifed,’’”’ he answered drily. “No doubt the style . 
was originated by some fast English girl-of-the-period, or per- 
haps—” 

If Stella had been his wife he would have concluded the sen- 
tence in the words that were on his lips—“ perhaps it comes from 
the demi-monde of Paris.” A sense of propriety restraining him 
from relieving his mind by expressing himself thus forcibly, he 
paused as above recorded, and was silent. 

“Certainly, you do not spare epithets!” cried Stella in an 
accent of angry reproach. Then, with an effort at conciliation, 
she added in a different tone: “I do think, Edward, that you are 
very unjustly severe about what is, after all, only a trifle. But 
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since you have such a rooted prejudice against loose hair, I pro- 
mise you I will never wear mine so again.” 

“Thank you,” he said. “You may consider it a trifle; I do 
not. A woman cannot be too careful in avoiding all peculiarity 
of dress and manner, unless ’’—he spoke pointedly—“ she wishes 
to attract the admiration of men whose attentions are very unde- 
sirable.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Stella to herself, and she almost laughed 
aloud, “I understand now: Mr. Gartrell!” 
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II. 


Mr. GARTRELL was just now very much talked of and very 
much thought of in the social world to which Miss Gordon and 
Southgate belonged—-the town of M——. He had lately come 
to that place as a resident, his uncle, old Mr, Gartrell, having 
died not long before, leaving him a large estate in the neighbor- 
hood. 

It was not his newly-acquired wealth, however, that made his 
principal claim to attention. Of course it added to that claim 
added very much. But he had been a man of note long be- 
fore his uncle was obliging enough to die. A lawyer of very de- 
cided ability and rank in his profession, he was specially distin- 
guished in social life. Most people, men as well as women, 
thought him fascinating—when he chose to exert himself to 
please, that is tosay. By a few’he was regarded with a senti- 
ment approaching to disgust—perhaps because he took no trou- 
ble to propitiate the good opinion of this small minority. 

Up to the time of his.accession of fortune he was notoriously 
nota marrying man. He had managed to live by his profession, 
and to live tolerably well; but he had never manifested, nor been 
suspected of entertaining, any disposition toward matrimony. 
Now the case was different. It seemed the most natural thing 
in the world, his wide circle of acquaintance thought, that he 
should take a wife, so well able as he was to afford that luxury. 
His crop of wild oats had been an unusually plentiful one; but 
the season for sowing was, or ought to be, over for him. He 
was in age between thirty-five and forty—probably nearer the 
last than the first. 

All circumstances considered, consequently, the social world 
of M—— was excited over Mr. Gartrell’s advent and affairs. 

“ An excellent match for somebody,” Mrs. Allen, one of the 
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principal society women of the town, remarked frankly. Having 
neither daughters nor nieces to dispose of, she felt no hesitation 
in saying aloud what some of her friends only said to themselves; 
and being both good-natured and of a. match-making turn of 
mind, she set herself seriously to consider who among all the 
girls of her acquaintance would be the most suitable somebody, 

To facilitate the solution of this question she determined to 
give a series of informal musical parties ; and it was to the first 
one of these parties that Miss Gordon and her lover were now 
on their way. 

Mr. Gartrell was not only, at times, a fascinating man ; he was 
also a handsome man—undeniably a very handsome man. His 
least friendly critics could not deny that. He had a fine figure 
and a face which arrested attention at a glance. Aquiline fea. 
tures, flashing eyes, abundant dark hair, rich coloring—that was 
the first impression made on the eye of astranger. A physiog- 
nomist might observe, looking at the face deliberately, that the 
eyes were a line’s-breadth too near together, and, on close in- 
spection, might perceive that the nostril and lip had some curves 
about them that, when the face was at rest, gave a slightly sar- 
donic expression of countenance. With the world in general 
these indications of character passed unnoticed. 

Miss Gordon, who had never met him before, was much 
struck by his appearance when, shortly after her arrival, Mrs. 
Allen presented him to her, and she was immensely flattered by 
the marked attention he paid her. It was not at all his habit to 
bestow much notice on young ladies. It having been heretofore 
an understood fact that his attentions were never “serious,” he 
had always felt at liberty to devote himself to entertaining and 
being entertained by married women and widows, whose society 
was much more to his taste than that of unfledged girlhood. 
The exception he now made to his general rule was, Stella felt, a 
distinguished compliment, and as such shea little too obviously 
received it. 

That her lover resented this was natural, and that she secretly 
enjoyed the situation was equally so, perhaps. She had no inten- 
tion, no thought even, of exchanging his love for Mr. Gartrell’s 
admiration; but she was in a glow of gratified vanity, and tri- 
umphed secretly in the sense of being the principal object of in- 
terest to both men. Of course she saw plainly that Southgate 
was displeased. But what of that? she thought. After making 
himself so odiously disagreeable as he had just been doing he 
deserved to be tormented a little. And so the severe gravity of 
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his manner did not deter her from pursuing what, before the 
evening was half over, became a decided flirtation with Mr. Gar- 
trell. 

Mrs. Allen looked on with some uneasiness. In wishing to 
provide Mr. Gartrell with a wife—or rather to afford him the op- 
portunity of seeking one—she had by no means intended to in- 
terfere with Southgate’s rights. She read more correctly than 
did the heedless girl who was trifling with her own and her 
lover's happiness the signs on the face of the latter, and deter- 
mined to interpose and prevent, if possible, a serious misunder- 
standing. 

Accordingly, she made an excuse to interrupt the séte-d-téte, 
which had lasted too long already, she considered, between Miss 
Gordon and Mr. Gartrell. Approaching the corner where they 
sat, accompanied by a young gentleman, a stranger, she said : 

“Let me introduce a young friend of mine to you, Stella. 
Mr. Wayland, Miss Gordon.” 

Then, before the formal acknowledgments of Mr. Wayland 
and Miss Gordon were over, she turned to Mr. Gartrell with a 
smile. 

“Pray give me your arm,” she said, “and come with me to 
the dining-room: I think you have taken nothing this even- 
ing. 

She had chosen her time well when the dining-room was va- 
cant, the music, which had ceased for a while, having just begun 
again. 

“Do you know,” she asked, as they sat down to a table to 
whfch her guests came unceremoniously, one, two, or more at a 
time, as they needed refreshment—“ do you know that you are 
doing mischief?” 

“T was not aware of the fact,” he answered. 

“It zs a fact, nevertheless,” said she gravely. “ Yes, John,” 
to a servant who approached deferentially, “ coffee and oysters. 
The young lady with whom you have been flirting,” she went 
on, as the servant walked away, “ is engaged. - 

“c Ah! '* 

“Yes, and her fiancé is evidently becoming jealous of the at- 
tention she has given you this evening.” 

A very slight, cynical smile played for an instant round me 
well-cut mouth of Mr. Gartrell before he said : 

“Tam rather sorry to hear that the young lady is cine 
She pleases me.’ 

“T thought you did not admire young girls?” 
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“Generally speaking, I do not; but this one is exceptionally 
pretty and attractive, I think.” 

“ Quite pretty, certainly ; but now that you know she is en- 
gaged, you will let her alone, I hope, and not run the risk of—” 

“ Supplanting her lover?” he said, as his companion hesitated 
a moment. 

“ Causing a lovers’ quarrel, I was going to say. I have no 
idea that you could supplant her lover, for she is very much at- 
tached to him. But she is vain and heedless, and inclined to be 
a flirt, as you have seen to-night. If you persist in your atten- 
tions you may produce trouble between them, | fear.” 

Mr. Gartrell smiled again, more cynically than before ; but he 
did not gainsay the opinion of his hostess in words. When he 
went back into the music-room, however, his eye at once sought 
Stella’s graceful form and glittering tresses. 

She was standing at the opposite end of the large apartment, 
with her back toward him, her wealth of golden hair floating 
like a veil over her shoulders and far below her waist, quite con- 
cealing the slender outtine of her figure. 

“What hair!” Gartrell thought, while exchanging common- 
places about the weather, the music, the company with a lady 
who took possession of him at once. “I never saw any to equal 
it in beauty.” 

At this moment she turned to speak to some one behind her, 
thus presenting her face in turn to his critical examination. 

It was not a beautiful face, abstractly speaking. He acknow- 
ledged that. A low, smooth forehead and straight brows that 
might have belonged to a Greek statue were joined to a mose 
slightly but unequivocally retroussé ; a mouth which, though well 
shaped and not actually large, was prop6rtionably a little too 
large and much too mobile to be Greek in character ; and a some- 
what square outline of constantly dimpling cheek and chin. It 
was impossible at a first glance for any artistically educated eye 
not to wish that the nose were straight, and a little less expan- 
sive at the nostrils, and that the face were oval to suit the beau- 
tifully formed head. - 

But even an artist, if he looked long, could not but grow re- 
conciled to the seeming incongruity of feature. The faintly pink 
and pearl complexion, and the full, liquid eyes but a shade darker 
than the hair, were very lovely—the tout ensemble, the gazer would 
admit after a while, was bewitching. 

Gartrell’s gaze returned to it again and again with ever-in- 
creasing admiration, and when he made his parting bow at the 
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close of the evening he said to himself: “ That girl almost fasci- 
nates me. I think I must marry her.” 


III. 


JEALOUSY is not an agreeable emotion in any case, it is to be 
supposed, though perhaps with one naturally disposed to it there 
maybe a certain sense of enjoyment in the indulgence of the pas- 
sion with or without reason, just as a bad-tempered person finds 
a morbid pleasure in giving way to fits of impatience and anger. 
Toa thoroughly reasonable mind, and when there is good and 
sufficient cause for the suspicion and distrust which go to make 
up the sentiment of jealousy in a reasonable mind, there is no- 
thing but pain in the pangs it inflicts. 

Assuredly there was nothing but pain and doubt to South- 
gate in the feelings with which he watched Stella’s conduct 
during the month which followed the scenes above narrated. 
He could not but believe that he had just cause for jealousy ; yet 
whenever he was conscious of a twinge of it he shrank with 
a sense of humiliation from what he had always regarded as a 
most ignoble passion. 


“What ought I todo?” was the question he was constantly , 


asking himself, and which he found it impossible for some time 
to answer definitely. Again and again he would resolve to 
break the engagement. But it was much easier to make than 


to keep such a resolution. With all Stella’s faults—and latterly © 


he could see little but faults in her—she had managed to es- 
tablish herself so firmly in his heart that he knew it would 
require a terrible wrench to tear her thence. Still, he would 
not have permitted this consideration alone to deter him from 
acting decidedly and promptly. Two other reasons influenced 
him also. 

The first of these reasons was the belief that, notwithstand- 
ing her persistent wilfulness, she really loved him, and, as she 
often said herself, would, when once married to him, be a duti- 
ful and devoted wife; the second was partly a scruple of con- 
science, partly a motive of charity. He entertained a hope that 
if he kept his troth* he might gradually win her from her inor- 
dinate worship of the world ‘to the service of God. If he left 
her, and she should marry (as she certainly would in that ease) 
a non-Catholic—most probably this man Gartrell, who was 
worldly to the heart’s core—she would, he was convinced, lose 
even the semblance of faith she now possessed. Was it right, 
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his conscience asked, to abandon the trust he had assumed, be. 
cause labor and patience were demanded in its fulfilment? And 
could he find a more excellent work of charity than to rescue a 
soul from that dangerous state of indifferentism which is in the 
spiritual order what coma is in the natural—the lethargy pre. 
ceding death? 

He went with these difficulties to his confessor, and was 
encouraged by the good father to be patient and hopeful, and 
not to act hastily either one way or the other. 

“ Do not press for an early marriage, as you say you thought 
of doing in order to bring matters to a crisis,” said the priest; 
“and try to be indulgent to what is more the vanity and 
thoughtlessness of extreme youth than anything else, I am 
inclined to think. Remember that this poor child has had no 
home-teachings. It is from the mother that the first knowledge 
of faith and the first idea of duty is acquired. That the mother’s 
influence in this case has been only negative is the best we can 
hope.” 

“Tt is not negative so far as I am concerned,” said South- 
gate. “I believe she is doing her utmost to induce her daugh- 
ter to break her engagement. Yet until Gartrell came into the 
field she was quite willing for Stella to marry me.” 

“Her change of sentiment is very natural under the cir- 
cumstances,” said Father Darcy, with a smile. “You were a 
good parti, but Mr. Gartrell is a better in point of fortune, 
and, I suspect, is very much more to Mrs. Gordon's taste from 
the fact that, like herself, he is thoroughly worldly.” 

“In that respect he is more to Stella's taste, too,” said South- 
gate gloomily. 

“Patience! patience!” said the priest cheerfully. 

This conversation occurred about a week after Stella’s first 
meeting with her new admirer. Her professed admirer Mr. 
Gartrell at once proclaimed himself, by deed if not word, and 
from Mrs. Gordon, at least, received every possible encourage- 
ment, in the face of the disadvantage of her daughter’s being 
already engaged. 

The girl herself was inconceivably capricious and contra- 
dictory in her conduct. One time she would be passionate and 
haughty, either denying that she was flirting with Gartrell or 
asserting her right to do as she pleased and receive whose at- 
tentions she pleased so long as she was unmarried; at another 
meek and penitent, acknowledging her faults so frankly, and 
appealing so earnestly fo her lover’s forbearance, that he could 
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not refuse the forgiveness she asked, though well knowing that 
she obtained forgiveness one day only to commit the very same 
offence over again the next. 

He had followed the priest’s counsel, determined that he 
would secure himself against all danger of after self-reproach. 
But as the weeks rolled away it became apparent to his rival 
and Mrs. Gordon that his patience was not likely to bear much 
longer the strain put upon it. Both these two were working 
diligently to bring about the catastrophe which Stella was so 
blind as not to see approaching, and Southgate felt must soon 
come. 

It came on Christmas eve. 

’ By this time the young man was convinced that his love and 
charity both together could not cover the multitude of sins 
which he was called upon constantly to condone. His love was 
fast changing to disgust, and his charity was, he felt, powerless 
to effect any good in a nature that seemed hopelessly shallow 
and commonplace, if not evil. Having satisfied strictly the re- 
quirements of both honor and conscience, he waited calmly the 
opportunity to bring matters to an issue. 

“Once for all, she must choose between that man and my- 
self!” he said mentally ; and, with an unacknowledged sense of 
relief, he anticipated that her choice would be in favor of his 
rival. . 

The latter was equally anxious for a decisive test of strength, 
and took his measures accordingly. 

Early in the afternoon of Christmas eve Southgate went to 
confession with peculiar dispositions of resignation and devo- 
tion, and afterwards remained long in prayer and meditation be- 
fore the Blessed Sacrament and at the altar of Our Lady. 

Who ever asked help in vain from our divine Lord or his 
Immaculate Mother? When he left the church, and walked 
slowly and thoughtfully toward Mrs. Gordon’s house, the se- 
renity of his face was reflected from a soul possessing that 
peace which passeth the understanding of the worldly mind. 

On entering Mrs. Gordon's drawing-room he found, to his 
disappointment, that Stella was not alone. Her mother, several 
young ladies, her friends, and Mr. Gartrell were present, and 
were discussing with great animation a german which the latter 
was proposing to give that night at his house in the country. _ 

“TI am sure there will be plenty of time to let everybody 
know,” Stella was saying eagerly, as Southgate paused an in- 
stant on the threshold—no one having noticed the opening of the 
VOL. XXXV.—3 
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door or being aware of his approach—“ and, mamma, you must 
consent to go. The roads are like glass, 1 assure you. Aren't 
they, Mr. Gartrell?” 

“T am afraid to endorse that statement literally,” answered 
Mr. Gartrell, with a slight laugh. “But they really are excel. 
lent for the time of year, Mrs. Gordon. Ah! here comes a 
recruit, I hope,” he added when Southgate advanced. 

Stella’s face fell almost’ ludicrously as she met the gaze of 
her fiancé fastened on it, calm as that gaze was. A look of 
mingled fright and confusion took the place of the pleasure it 
had expressed the moment before. But by the time Southgate 
had exchanged salutations generally, and been informed about 
the party that was in contemplation, she had somewhat regain- 
ed self-possession, though still evidently embarrassed and very 
quiet in manner. 

“It is quite an impromptu affair,” said Gartrell in explana- 
tion to Southgate. “I wish the idea had occurred to me sooner. 
But I never thought of anything of the kind until Miss Gordon 
suggested it last night. I call it her party, not mine,” he went 
on, with a smile and bow to her; ‘“and‘I only hope,” he added, 
“that she may not find it more Jike a picnic than a ball.” 

“Oh! so much the better for that,” cried one of the other 
young ladies. “ Picnics are pleasanter than formal parties, a/- 
ways provided there is a floor to dance the german on.” 

“That I can promise you at Lauderdale,” said Mr. Gartrell, 
rising. “Now I must bid you all au revoir until—eight o'clock 
shall I say, Mrs. Gordon?” 

“ Better leave a margin,” that lady replied, with a smile. “I 
can’t engage to be punctual with five miles to go by moonlight. 
Some time between eight o’clock and ten.” 

There was a general laugh at this candidly vague appoint- 
ment. Gartrell begged that the time might be nearer to eight 
than to ten, if possible. Then, having bowed-to the ladies, he 
turned to Southgate. He was always markedly courteous to the 
young man whose sweetheart he was trying to take from him, 
and spoke even cordially now as he said: “ You will come, of 
course, Mr. Southgate?” 

Before the latter could reply his mother-in-law elect added 
blandly: “I can give you a seat in the carriage with Stella and 
myself.” 

“Thank you both,” said Southgate, smiling; “but I shall 
have to deny myself the double pleasure you offer. 1 must re- 
main in town to attend Midnight Mass.” 
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“Ah! I am sorry,” said Gartrell, shrugging his shoulders 
slightly as he left the room. 

His departure was followed immediately by that of the other 
guests. 

“© Edward! Iam so sorry; but I entirely forgot Midnight 
Mass when I promised to go to this party,” cried Stella, coming 
quickly back into the drawing-room after she had taken leave of 
her friends at the door. 

Her lover looked at her as she sank into a chair by the fire 
and glanced up deprecatingly into his face, and from her his 
eye turned to her mother, who, instead of leaving the room, as 
he expected her to do, continued placidly clicking her knitting- 
needles, apparently absorbed in counting a row of stitches. She 
did not mean to give him an opportunity of speaking to Stella 
alone, if she could help it. 

He was determined to make the opportunity. 

“Come and take a short walk with me, Stella, won’t you?” 
he said gently. ‘“ The atmosphere is delightful.” 

“It is much too late to think of walking,” said Mrs. Gordon 
coldly. “It is almost time to dress.” 

“T will not detain her long,” the young man replied, and, 
addressing Stella, added: “1 wish very much that you would 
come.” 

She half rose from her seat, but at a warning look from her 
mother sank back again, saying, with ill-concealed embarrass- 
ment : 

“You really must excuse me, Edward, this evening.” 

“Then I must beg to see you for a moment ih another room.’ 

He spoke quietly but firmly. Stella turned pale; the ex- 
pression of his face alarmed her. How she would have answer- 
ed this request remained a matter of doubt, as Mrs. Gordon in- 
terfered a second time. A faint color rose to her cheek, and she 
said in a tone of frigid hauteur : 

“Anything that you have to say to my daughter may be 
said in my presence, Mr. Southgate.” . 

“Pardon me, madam, but your daughter-has promised, with 
the consent of her father and of yourself—at least I so under- 
stood—to be my wife. I think this gives me the right to speak 
to her alone,” he replied coldly but respectfully. 

“ There is no reason why you should not say what you have 
to say before mamma,” said Stella half defiantly, half appealingly. 

“Very well. Did I understand that you are thinking of go- 
ing to the country to a party to-night?” 
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The tone of assured authority in which he spoke roused that 
instinct of opposition which was so strong in Stella’s nature. 
Her mother saw this with a half-smile and went on with her 
knitting ; while the girl answered with flashing eyes: 

“| am going.” 

“ Have you, then, forgotten that you had an engagement with 
me, and, moreover, that I have told you more than once that I do 
not wish you to receive Mr. Gartrell’s attentions?” 

“ Really, Mr. Southgate, the tone you take is intolerable!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Gordon indignantly. “Stella, you have no pride, 
no self-respect, if you do not discard this man instantly!” 

But Stella was gazing wistfully, imploringly at her lover. 
The glance of his eye, the tone of his voice, told her that she 
could no longer oppose or trifle with him, unless she wanted to 
lose him. Without even an attempt at her usual fencing she 
said meekly : 

“ Tf you insist I will not go, then.” 

At which ignominious surrender Mrs. Gordon uttered an ex- 
clamation of anger, rose hastily from her seat, and, with a wither- 
ing look of contempt for such spiritless submission, swept out of 
the room. 


IV. 


It was with mixed emotions that Southgate left the house an 
hour later. Never in the first days of his wooing had Stella 
been more winningly gentle, never in her most penitent moods 
had she made more fervent promises of amendment or given him 
more earnest assurances of love. But the distrust with which he 
regarded her had been growing long and steadily, and was deep- 
rooted. He was touched at the moment by her humility and 
seeming sincerity ; so long as he held her hand in his, and looked 
into the clear depths of her golden-brown eyes, he thought that 
his love, which had waned almost to extinction, was revived. 
When he left her, however, the impression produced by her pre- 
sence faded, and his doubts returned in full force. And with 
them came the disgust for her petulance of temper and vacilla- 
tion of purpose, against which he had been struggling for weeks 
past. 

As he walked slowly homeward his face was very grave. He 
admitted to himself that he was disappointed with the result of 
the contest just ended. Instead of breaking it had riveted his 
chains. 
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“T ought not to have been so hasty at first,’ he said, half 
aloud, as he sat down before his solitary hearth that evening—he 
lived alone—and gazed: with a troubled air at the leaping flames 
of a bright wood fire. 

Many an evening, not long passed by, he had sat in the same 
place with musings different from the gloomy pictures of matri- 
monial infelicity which presented themselves to his imagination 
now. He remembered this after a while, and with a sudden re- 
vulsion of feeling, or perhaps with an effort to produce a revul- 
sion of feeling, rose and walked to a distant corner of the room, 
and, laying his hand on a large chair which was set back stiffly 
against the wall, rolled it forward to one corner of the fireplace— 
a position from which it had been banished shortly before. 

The room was furnished richly, but in dark colors; this chair 
was covered in pale blue satin. 

Taking the two facts together, there was some excuse for the 
shock which Southgate’s friend, Mr. Brantford Townsley, re- 
ceived when, coming in one day, he saw a beautiful blue throne 
shimmering in the firelight in the midst of the dark-tinted furni- 
ture around. 

“Why!” with a gasp as if his breath had been taken away, 
“where did that thing come from?” he exclaimed. 

He was a man of culture, a man of hypercritically artistic 
tastes. He started dramatically as his eye fell upon the chair, 
and stood on the edge of the hearth-rug at the opposite side of 
the fire, regarding it with an unaffected stare of horror. 

“It came from Bowman's,” replied his friend, laughing at the 
expression of Mr. Townsley’s face. 

Bowman’s was the most fashionable furniture emporium in 
M—. 

“But what is it doing here?” demanded Mr. Townsley, gaz- 
ing at it now as though he was afraid of it. 

“I happened to notice it in Bowman’s show-room the other 
day,” answered Southgate, speaking gravely, but with a glitter 
of humor in his eye. “It struck me that it would be ornamental, 
so I bought it.” 

“Ornamental!” almost shrieked Mr. Townsley in Ruskin-like 
tone. “My dear Southgate, my poor fellow, are you color- 
blind ?” 

eile.” 

“You must be, or you never could commit such an atrocity 
in taste as to put dark-green and sky-blue in juxtaposition!” 
He shuddered. “It sets my teeth on edge to look at that color,” 
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pointing his cane scornfully at the chair, “framed in such sur. 
roundings!” 

“A little learning—in this case, culture—is a misleading 
thing,” said Southgate, with affected didacticism. “Now, when 
you have studied the subject of harmony in contrast as exhaus- 
tively as I have, Brant, you will be aware that the most effective 
of all combinations are obtained by bringing together—judicious. 
ly, of course judiciously—the most violent antipathies in color. 
If you don’t see how admirably these two opposite tints contrast 
and relieve each other, why, I pity you. You are a Philistine in 
art.” 

“And if you do see anything but the most nauseating antag. 
onism between them, why, I pity you still more,” retorted Mr. 
Townsley, as he walked across the hearth-rug and established 
himself in the chair which was the subject of dispute. 

“ Halt!” exclaimed Southgate hastily. ‘“ Vacate there, if you 
please, my good fellow! That fauteuz/, as | informed you, is for 
ornament, not use.” 

“Excuse me, but this is the only way to get rid of such a 
monstrous offence to the eye,” answered his friend coolly, sink- 
ing into the soft depths he had taken possession of with a sigh of 
satisfaction. “It is comfortable,” he remarked. “1 suppose you 
mean to have it covered with green to match the other chairs.” 

“No; 1 don’t want it to match the other chairs. I intend to 
leave it as it is,” Southgate answered, looking, as indeed he felt, 
slightly annoyed. 

He did not explain to Mr. Townsley that when he was alone 
his fancy summoned a fair presence to fill it; and that, in a cer- 
tain sense, the very discordance between it and its surroundings 
was made harmonious to him by the fact of his regarding it from 
a moral instead of zsthetic point of view. It represented to him 
the grafting of Stella’s life upon his own. He could see her 
graceful form reclining in the dainty satin nest, her superb 
chevelure spread out in rolling waves of light over the tufted 
sides. He recognized how exquisitely becoming to her delicate 
loveliness was the silken sheen and soft blue tint to which Mr. 
Townsley so vehemently objected, and saw the flash of a dia- 
mond on a white and dimpled hand as it was thrown forward 
| upon the arm of the chair. 

1 The charming wraith came and sat with him every evening, 
talked to him, smiled on him, enchanted him ! 

| But all this had been in the first blush of his happiness as an 
accepted lover. Day by day the enchantment diminished. Soon 
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the words and glances ceased to delight, and finally they began 
to displease him. When the handsome but cynical face of a man 
appeared uninvited bending over the back of the chair, whisper- 
ing inaudible flatteries that were received and responded to by 
the very same blushes and dimples so lately his own, the chair 
and its occupant were thrust back into a corner out of sight and 
as much as possible out of mind. 

To-night, sitting and looking at it, he endeavored without suc- 
cess to bring back the Stella of six weeks ago. The Stella of to- 
day came readily enough, but did not come alone. The dark, 
handsome face of his rival was persistently beside hers. 

The young man rose and pushed the chair away again. 

“ What imbecility it has been from the first!” he muttered, 
returning to the fire and settling himself to read until it was time 
for Midnight Mass, to which Stella had promised to go with 
him. 

The volume he picked up, almost at random, interested him 
more than he had expected. It was with a little surprise that 
he suddenly laid it down on the table at his side as a clock in an 
adjoining room began to strike. 

“Not twelve, surely!” he thought with some apprehension, 
taking out his watch. 

No, it was only eleven o'clock. But he had told Miss Gor- 
don, he remembered, that he would be with her early. And so 
he started up at once. 

To let the thoughts dwell on a harassing subject too con- 
stantly is like keeping the gaze fixed too steadily and for too 
great a length of time on a single object. In both cases the 
vision becomes uncertain, the thing looked at grows blurred, in- 
distinct, often exaggerated in proportions. Rest the mind and 
the eye, and the power to see clearly returns. 

The two hours during which Southgate had been absorbed 
in his book had refreshed his faculties. He felt more cheerful 
and more charitably disposed toward Stella when he left the 
house than when he had entered it. 

Yet some doubt still haunted him. “TI shall not be surprised 
if I find my bird flown after all; nor very sorry!” he thought, as 
he walked along the silent ‘streets in the starlight. The moon, 
which was young, had gone down an hour before. 

But he was surprised when this half-fear, half-hope was veri- 
fied. Stella was gone to the german. 

He did not know this until he was in the sitting-room, stand- 
ing beside a low, clear fire, listening to hear her step descending 
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the stair. There was a light in the hall when he entered, and 
his ring had been answered at once by Stella’s maid, who con- 
ducted him into the sitting-room before she said : 

“Miss Stella told me to be sure and ask you in, Mr. South. 
gate, and give you this letter and these flowers,” directing his 
attention to the centre-table, on’ which was a vase of hot-house 
flowers. Amid the leaves and blossoms a letter was standing 
conspicuously up. 

The young man looked at it for an instant without touch. 
ing it. 

“Then Miss Gordon has gone to—into the country?” he 
said. 

“ Yes, sir,” answered the girl, with the air of a culprit ; for she 
understood very well the state of affairs, and was a firm partisan 
of Southgate’s. The light was shaded so that she could not see 
his face distinctly, but the: tone of his voice frightened her, it 
sounded so stern. Site hastened, therefore, to add apologeti- 
cally : 

“Miss Stella didn’t want to go at all, but—you are leaving 
these, Mr. Southgate!” she interrupted her explanation to ex- 
claim, in a startled manner, as that gentleman was moving to- 
ward the door. She snatched up the vase and followed precipi- 
tately. ‘Here is your letter, and the flowers.” 

He turned and took the letter with undisguised reluctance, 
unbuttoned his coat, and put it unopened into his pocket; but 
shook his head as the maid extended the flowers. 

“ Thank you, no,” he said. “I will not deprive Miss Gordon 
of them.” 

But he walked back into the room, and she again followed 
him, inquiring with evident uneasiness: ‘“‘ Won’t you leave a mes- 
sage for Miss Stella, sir—a note?” 

He saw that there were writing materials on the table, placed 
there, no doubt, for his use. 

“T have no message,” he answered; and the girl now per- 
ceived that he had come back to lay a piece of money on the 
table, both her hands being occupied with the vase which she 
was still holding entreatingly toward him. 

“ You have been sitting up waiting for me, I suppose, Louise,” 
he said. “ You must be tired.” 

He pointed to the silver he had just put down, with a kindly 
smile wished her good-night, and the next moment the hall-door 
had closed on his exit. 

“ Thank God, I am free!” was the first definite thought in 
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his mind when he found himself out under the stars again, strid- 
ing rapidly away from Stella Gordon’s home. A wave of almost 
fierce passion stirred his heart for a moment asa vision of the 
girl he had regarded as his future wife rose before him, radiant 
in beauty, dancing the german, 

But his wrath passed as quickly as it came. The last linger- 
ing shade of respect for Stella was swept away in the bitter con- 
tempt which followed his first feeling of anger; and before he 
reached the church—whither he had mechanically directed his 
steps on leaving Mr. Gordon’s house—indifference had taken the 
place of contempt. He eft the very recollection of her outside 
the door. Only as he knelt before the altar, which was a blazing 
pyramid of lights and flowers, there was something of individual 
consciousness in the fervor with which his heart responded to 
the canticles of joy and thanksgiving in which the church cele- 
brates the anniversary dawn of salvation to the world. 

“T am free!” was his first waking thought thie next morning, 
and almost his first act after dressing was to write a note, which 
he gave to his servant with strict orders that it was to be taken 
to Mrs. Gordon’s during the course of the morning. Then, with 
the reflection, “1 will conclude the affair to-morrow,” he dis- 
missed all recollection of his ill-fated engagement from his mind. 

As he sat at breakfast the day after he took Stella’s letter 
from the pocket in which it had been reposing undisturbed ever 
since he had thrust it there two nights before, and set himself to 
read it, sighing impatiently as he drew the enclosure from the en- 
velope and saw how long it was. There were two sheets of note- 
paper, almost covered. 

As a matter of form he compelled himself to wade, or rather 
to stumble, through the pages; but if Stella had seen the stern 
brow and cold composure with which he performed this task she 
would have known that she might have spared her excuses. 


“Do not be very angry with me, dearest—pray do not!” she wrote in 
her huge, fashionable scrawl. “Indeed I would not go to this hateful af- 
fair if I could help myself. But mamma was furious, absolutely futious, 
with me after you left, and has commanded me to go. She says that, after 
having proposed the party myself and promised to go, it would be shame- 
fully inexcusable to stay away; and she is sure when everything is ex- 
plained to you that you will be reasonable enough to acknowledge that I 
could not draw back. It will be no pleasure to me to go, I assure you, ‘dar- 
ling. I shall be thinking of you all the time, and I fully mean all that I 
promised this afternoon. And I promise you solemnly that I will not dance 
once to-night. O darling! if you knew how unhappy I am in being 
obliged to pain you once more when I had so fully intended never to do so 
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again, you would not be hard on me for what I can't help. Be generous 
and once more forgive 
“Your own STELLA.” 


On the outside page of the last sheet were a few lines, which, 
after some study, he conscientiously deciphered : 


“I leave my flowers that Bessie Curtis gave me to wear this evening. 
Take them, vase and all, dearest, and if you don’t want them yourself put 
them on Our Lady’s altar. O Edward! do write one line (I leave my port- 
folio on the sitting-room table) just to say that you are not very angry.” 


Southgate smiled contemptuously af*the last words. 

“T am not angry at all,” he said aloud. “ But ‘the spell is 
broke, the charm is flown ’—this time for ever.” 

Folding the sheets, he replaced them in the envelope and 
tossed them carelessly into the fire. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





DIES IR. 
A LITERAL TRANSLATION, 


I. 


THE judgment day, that day of dread, 
Shall see the world in ashes laid, 
As David and the Sibyl said. 


Il. 


What qualms and tremblings shall arise 
When all things, strict, before all eyes 
The great Judge comes to scrutinize ! 


III. 


Weird shall resound the trumpet’s tone 
Among earth's tombs, from zone to zone, 
And all compel before the throne. 


IV. 


All Nature, and e’en Death, shall quail 
When, rising from the grave’s dark vale, 
Mankind pleads at the judgment rail. 
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Vv. 


Then shall the written book be brought, 
Its record dire omitting nought 
Whence this world’s judgment may be wrought. 


VI. 


And when the Judge his seat shall take, 
Whate’er is hid to light shall wake 
And ev’ry guilt atonement make. 


VII. 


What then shall I, poor sinner, say, 
Unto what patron shall I pray, 
When e’en the just shall doubt their way ? 


VIII. 


O King of awful majesty ! 
Who savest all that saved would be, 
Great fount of mercy, save thou me! 


IX. 


That day remember, Lord benign, 
For me what dreary way was thine, 
Nor me to endless woe consign. 


X. 


Thou, seeking me, didst weary stray, 
And, nailed on cross, my ransom pay ; 
Let not such toil be thrown away. 


XI. 


O righteous Judge of last award! 
Remission now my sins accord, 
Before that day’s account be scored. 


XII. 


I groan, I weep in conscious shame ; 
My face is red with guilty flame. 
Thy suppliant spare in mercy’s name. 
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XIII. 


Who sinful Mary didst forgive, 
And thief repentant didst reprieve, 
In me, too, thou bidst hope still live. 


XIV. 


Although my prayers unworthy be, 
Do thou, in thy benignity, 
Not let me burn eternally. 


XV. 


Among thy sheep prepare my place, 
Me sever from the goats’ vile race ; 
At thy right stand me, by thy grace. 


XVI. 


When thou the wicked shalt confound 
And ardent flames shalt them surround, 
Let me among the blest be crowned. 


XVII. 


My head in prayer is humbly bent, 
With grief my contrite heart is rent ; 
Shape thou my end ere life is spent. 


XVIII. 


Saddest of days shall be the day 
When guilty man, from out the clay, 
Shall rise to judgment at thy feet ; 
Then let him, God! thy mercy meet. 


XIX. 


O Jesus kind, most tender Lord, 
Unto the faithful rest accord. 
Amen. 


[ April, 
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ST. PATRICK AND THE ISLAND OF LERINS. 


A PRIEST from the archdiocese of San Francisco, California, 
sojourning, on account of health, on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean in the vicinity of Nice, had his attention directed to a 
small island opposite Cannes, a most remarkable spot, presenting 
in some historical phases a most striking resemblance to his 
own native isle. The island, most illustrious in all that is cal- 
culated to shed lustre, was nevertheless a ¢erra incognita to him, 
as it doubtless is to most of his fellow-countrymen. It is known 
as the island of Lerins, where St. Vincent wrote his celebrated 
and widely known Commonitorium, and which bestowed upon 
him the title of St. Vincent of Lerins. 

About 375 of the Christian era St. Honoratus, with his direc- 
tor, St. Caprasius, and some companions, bearing the precious re- 
mains of his brother Venantius, who had died on the voyage, ar- 
rived at Lerins, a little spot almost unknown to Christian writers 
at that time, but destined to become most illustrious and cele- 
brated. The sterility of the soil and its being infested with huge 
and venomous serpents would have repelled any other than the 
servantof God. But He, by His sweet inspirations, gave courage 
to ignore all difficulties and obstacles to His grand designs, des- 
tined in time to bring forth such abundant spiritual fruits. St. 
Honoratus, it is related, by his prayers banished the horrifying 
monsters from the isle, and also caused to spring from the earth 
a copious flow of sweet water, which is used by the monks at the 
present day. This is the more remarkable in that hitherto no 
water was found there, while in the adjoining island of St. Mar- 
garet, much larger in extent and much nearer the mainland, fresh 
water has never yet been found. This latter island is also still 
infested with serpents and snakes. It is easy to conclude from 
all this that St. Patrick, who was one of the first disciples of St. 
Honoratus, having been some nine years, as stands the record, 
his pupil, may have here imbibed his faith and the courage to 
accomplish similar prodigies in his own Ireland. 

Such was the brilliancy of spiritual light diverging to all 
parts from the monastery of Lerins that saints and doctors were 
attracted from every region to this terrestrial paradise of St. 
Honoratus. Amongst these we may mention the youthful St. 
Maximin from the East; St. Hilary of Arles, the historian 
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of Lerins; St. Patrick, St. James of Tarbes, St. Apollinaris of 
Valence, St. Venan of Marseilles, Rusticus of Narbonne, and a 
host of others, so that all the glory of the fifth century seemed 
to be enclosed in the little isle of Lerins. Such was the reputation 
of this sacred spot, designated from its first introduction to 
Christianity the Isle of Saints and Martyrs of the Mediterranean, 
that almost every nation, down to the French Revolution, called 
for their bishops from the monastery of St. Honoratus or Lerins. 
It is noteworthy that Virgil of Arles, the consecrator of St. 
Augustine of Canterbury, Gregory the Great’s first missionary to 
England, was a child of Lerins. While speaking of the connec. 
tion between Lerins and England we may also mention that St. 
Augustine, when on his way from Rome to England for the great 
work of its conversion, was the bearer of a letter from St. Gre- 
gory the Great to the abbot of Lerins, at which monastery he 
called on his way. St. Bennet Biscop, a great founder of re- 
ligious houses in the early history of the church in England, was 
also a monk of Lerins, while the third abbot of this celebrated 
monastery, Faustus, was likewise an Englishman. 

This same Lerins being the home of the great apostle St. 
Patrick for so many years, and where he performed the austeri- 
ties and mortifications that rendered him worthy of the graces 
poured out upon him in such profusion in his wonderful mission 
in Ireland, an interest naturally arises to learn more accurately 
something of the sacred spot. This interest is enhanced by the 
fact that at Lerins are still preserved mementoes of him and his 
successor, St. Malachy. 

Lerins is about three-fourths of a mile long and a half-mile 
wide. It may be reached in less than two hours’ rowing from 
Cannes, as it lies in the sea just opposite it. It has had a long 
and, as said above, a checkered history. While the monks pur- 
sued the even tenor of their way, consecrating day and night to 
the service and praise of God, the powerful nations around were 
contending for its temporal dominion. Spaniards, Germans, 
Austrians, and French became in turns its temporal masters. Its 
temples were overturned, its monuments destroyed, its shrines 
and sepulchres violated and rifled; harassed repeatedly through 
the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries by the fanatical Saracens, 
their sainted abbot, Porcarius, with five hundred of his com- 
munity, were slaughtered in one night by these brutalized fol- 
lowers of Mohammed. The patience of these holy men, who 
scarcely at times interrupted their devotions, was rewarded by 
the charity of spiritual and temporal princes. Thus they were 
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enabled to repair their ruins and rebuild their church, which, 
prior to the present basilica of St. Honoratus, was several times 
reconsecrated—viz., in 1088, 1360, and subsequently. The un- 
bridled license during the French Revolution paralyzed for a 
time the energy of these servants of God. The father of an ac- 
tress of Paris purchased of the usurping possessors the conse- 
crated home of St. Honoratus, and presented it to his daughter 
as a country residence. It subsequently fell into the hands of 
an Anglican minister named Sims, who, impressed with admira- 
tion for these sacred though much dilapidated monuments, de- 
signed to restore them in a measure, but died before his gener- 
ous intentions were accomplished. 

About seventy years had passed since, the dispersion of the 
monks of Lerins. The Isle of Saints had become a general 
ruin. But just when all hope seemed lost all difficulties and 
impossibilities disappeared. The resolve to restore to the church 
her ancient domain seemed to ring out. The then agent of the 
property in the transaction was instructed to purchase it secret- 
ly for Mgr. Jordany, Bishop of Fréjus. The hour of Lerins’ 
resurrection suddenly and unexpectedly arrived. The news of 
this event rejoiced the whole Catholic world. Mgr. Jordany 
invited Mgr. Chalendon, Archbishop of Aix, Arles, and Em- 
brun, to come and preside at this ceremony of reparation and 
restitution, February 9, 1859. 

The present basilica of St. Honoratus is built in the Roman- 
esque style, similar to the one it replaces. It is also on the 
former site and foundations. The principal external features 
are the western fagade, the picturesque and noble east end, and 
the central belfry. The architecture of the whole edifice is 
simple but severe, and of striking effect from the skilful arrange- 
ment of its various parts and harmonious proportions. The 
church measures ninety-five feet in length by forty-two in width, 
while across the transept the width is one hundred and one feet. 
The body consists of a nave and two side aisles, and is divided in 
length into five bays, in the first of which, at the west end, is 
erected the tribune or gallery. The church, as far as its orna- 
mentation is completed, is perfect. There are nineteen altars in 
the basilica, all richly furnished, but we will mention but a few 
of them. Over the entrance of the church appears on a tablet 
of white marble the inscription, “ Indulgentia plenaria tam pro 
vivis quam pro defunctis,” indicating that a plenary indulgence, 
applicable to the living or dead, may be gained by visiting the 
church any day of the year and complying with the usual condi- 
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tions. Under the high altar is an enriched frame or reliquary 
enclosing the noblest of treasures, the bones of a glorious athlete, 
now radiant with immortality and adorned with the martyr’s 
palm. The saintly body is that of St. Justin, which, after repos- 
ing for many centuries in the catacombs of Rome, has been re- 
cently transported to Lerins. 

Under the archway of the Gospel transept rises the abbot’s 
throne, which is only made use of by him when celebrating pon- 
tifically. We may remark in passing that the abbot of this 
monastery. is a mitred abbot, enjoying many of the faculties of a . 
bishop. This throne is elaborately carved in oak, and is sur- 
mounted by a corresponding crocketed canopy. The stall of the 
right reverend abbot is decorated with the insignia of his office. 
In it is also fixed his crosier or pastoral staff, reminding him of 
his paternal vigilance and exhorting the community to confidence 
in his solicitude for their welfare. Opposite his is the stall of 
the reverend prior, displaying a book signifying the rule, and a 
palm-branch as emblem of the victory resulting from its observ- 
ance. In fourteen of the panels which form the ornament of the 
upper part of the stall-work are elaborate floriated crosses in 
bold relief, before which the community perform the Stations or 
Way of the Cross on the first Friday of each month for the re- 
pose of the souls in purgatory. In each of the fourteen crosses 
is enclosed a portion of the true cross, as well as a little earth 
from Jerusalem, gathered from the very spots where our Saviour 
went through the corresponding painful reality. Against the 
twenty-four remaining panels of the stall-work are placed as 
many carved statues of saints who from being monks of Lerins 
became the bishops and ornaments of the following sees—viz., 
Paris, Armagh, Cimiez, Nice, Venice, Fréjus, Draguignan, Riez, 
Tarentaise, Arles, Narbonne, Saintes, Avignon, Vaison, Carpen- 
tras, Valence, Lyons, Geneva, Vienne, Troyes, and Metz. 

In one of the side aisles are the archways of the chapels of St. 
Bruno, St. Anne, the Sacred Heart of Jesus, the Holy Relics, and 
the Sacred Heart of Mary, after which follows the chapel of St. 
Joseph in the recess adjoining the vestibule. Under the altar of 
the chapel of St. Bruno are the relics of St. Zeno and his com- 
panions—soldiers to the number of ten thousand who were 
slaughtered for the faith under the Emperor Diocletian. These 
relics were translated from Rome, having previously rested in 
one of the Churches of the Three Fountains, the scene of St. 
Paul’s martyrdom. The chapel of the Sacred Heart of Jesus is 
the most elaborate and rich in decoration, and is appropriated to 
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the association established at Lerins under the title of Our Lady 
of Priests. In the chapel of Relics is a gorgeously stained win- 
dow, given by the present Right Rev. Abbot Barnouin, repre- 
senting his patrons. Those given to him in baptism were SS. 
Patrick, Leo, and Luke, while in religion he has added Our Lady 
and St. Bernard. The window, therefore, contains tl Most 
Blessed Virgin in the centre, surrounded .by the four above-men- 
tioned saints. Over the west door the central window repre- 
sents the former Bishop of Fréjus, Mgr. Jordany, who recovered 
_ the island for the church, in the act of receiving it in gift from 
the founder, St. Honoratus, who is represented as addressing him 
in these words inscribed on the window: “ Viz Sion lugent, eo 
quod non sunt, qui veniant ad solemnitatem”—The ways of 
Sion lament because no one comes to its solemnities. 

In the chapter hall the frescoes deserve special mention. 
The one in the background represents the patriarchs of the Cis- 
tercian family, indicated by some text expressive of the part they 
took in the foundation of the order—to St. Robert, the founder, 
is attributed Ego plantavi ; to SS. Alberic and Stephen, Ego riga- 
w,; to St. Bernard, who extended the order, Jucrementum dedi. 
Around these appear some of the more illustrious of their chil- 
dren: St. Eugene III. holds the book De Consideratione, written 
for him by his spiritual father, St. Bernard, when Eugene 
became pope; Cardinal Baldovino, Archbishop of Pisa, and 
one of the strongest upholders of the church during the twelfth 
century; St. Malachy, Archbishop of Armagh, and intimate 
friend of St. Bernard—his motto could be “ Zstote fortes in 
fide”; and St. William, Archbishop of Bourges. The front wall 
furnishes a similar fresco, which is taken from the history of 
Lerins itself. St. Honoratus, the founder of the monastery, is re- 
presented surrounded by the most remarkable of his disciples— 
viz., St. Maximin, second abbot of Lerins and Bishop of Riez; St. 
Hilary of Arles; St. Patrick, leaning on the very remarkable 
crosier, called Staff of Jesus, which he had received at Lerins 
* from St. Just. Jocelin, in the one hundred and seventieth chap- 
ter of his Life of St. Patrick, confirms this fact, and adds that 
St. Patrick performed with this crosier the same miracle as his 
brother and superior, St. Honoratus, had performed at Lerins. 
Thus the ancient monk of Lerins chases in his turn all serpents 
from his own green Erin, and since then they have never been 
able to live on its soil. This venerable relic was deposited by 
St. Patrick in his primatial see at Armagh, whence it was carried 


by Miles de Cogan in 1180 to Christ Church in’ Dublin, at that 
VOL, XXXV.—4 
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time called the priory of the Most Holy Trinity. In 1461 a 
storm blew down one of the walls of this edifice, and a large por- 
tion of the débris, falling inside, destroyed many chests and 
coffers in which the treasures of the church—plate, vestments, 
muniments, and holy relics—were kept. Amongst these this 
most venerated crosier was miraculously preserved, the other 
relics and treasures of the church being buried in the ruins. 
But a sadder fate awaited this extraordinary staff; for in the 
reign of Henry VIIL., in 1538, this crosier, to the great horror 
_of the people, was publicly broken and burnt, and the church 
utterly despoiled, by an Englishman, an ex-Augustinian friar 
named George Brown, who, as a reward for his apostasy, had 
been appointed by the usurpers the first Protestant bishop of 
Dublin. It may be mentioned in general that the stained win- 
dows, the various altars, the bells, and all the beautiful orna- 
mental work have been the gifts of distinguisked benefactors. 
The friends of religion and of the church, especially in France, 
have vied with each other in their endeavors to rescue the sanc- 
tuary of Lerins from its desecration and re-establish it in its 
ancient glory. 

While tracing the early footprints of St. Patrick in foreign 
lands we found a most remarkable instance of providential inter- 
ference in his movements. On his way from Ireland to Lerins 
he rested at a place where there is still a village and church 
bearing his name, near the convent of Marmoutrie, in the vicinity 
of Tours. Here are found to grow, on a shrub which is called 
Prunus spinosa, a well-known sloe thorn-bush, certain white 
flowers whose history is to be found in the accompanying state- 
ment. It is an extract from the Aznals of Agriculture, Science, 
etc., Department of Indre and Loire, vol. xxx. year 1850, page 70. 
It will be sufficient, without further annotation, to say that this 
document proceeds from neither Catholic nor Irish source : 


“On the banks of the Loire, a few leagues from Tours, a remarkable 
phenomenon is repeated year by year and from time immemorial—one con- 
cerning which science as yet has given no satisfactory explanation. This 
phenomenon, too little known, consists in the blossoming, in the midst of 
the rigors of winter, of the blackthorn, Prunus spinosa, commonly called 
the sloe. We have lately verified this circumstance with our own eyes, 
and can vouch for its truth without fear of contradiction. We can appeal 
to the testimony of thousands who at the end of December in each year 
are eye-witnesses to its repetition, and we have ourselves gathered these 
extraordinary flowers. This remarkable shrub is to be found at St. Patrice 
upon the slope of a hill not far from the Chateau de Rochette. The circu- 
lation of the sap, which should be suspended in winter, is plainly revealed 
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by the moist state of the bark, which easily separates from the wood which 
it covers. The buds smell, the flowers expand as in the month of April, 
and cover the boughs with odorous and snowlike flowers, while a few 
leaves more timidly venture to expose their delicate verdure to the icy 
north wind. Shall I venture to add ?—to the flowers succeed the fruit, and 
at the beginning of January a small berry appears attached toa long pe- 
duncle in the midst of the withered and discolored petals, which soon 
shrivels and dries up. 

“This singular growth of flowers is almost unknown, although it has 
been repeated every year from time immemorial. The oldest inhabitants 
of St. Patrice have always seen it take place at a fixed period of the year, 
no matter how severe the season may be, and such has also been the an- 
cient tradition of their forefathers, while the legend we are about to relate 
appears to attribute a very remote origin to the fact; but as the shrub 

.itself appears quite young, it is probable that it is renewed from the roots. 
However, this phenomenon is limited to the locality and to the shrub in 
question. Cuttings transplanted elsewhere have blossomed in the spring 
only, and the hawthorns which grow amid the sloes do not manifest any 
circulation of sap. 

“The incredulous will object that, after all, this circumstance is not 
more extraordinary than the flowering of the lilac in November, when the 
buds, by an unwary mistake, suppose that in the still mild temperature they 
have found the soft breath of spring. Our readers must not be deceived : 
the blackthorn of St. Patrick grows, develops, and bears fruit in the midst 

‘ of the rigors of winter, in the most icy temperature. This year (1850) the 
flowers were in bloom from Christmas until the first of January—that is, 
at atime when the thermometer was almost always below freezing-point. 
Although growing on the slope of a hill, this shrub is in no way sheltered 
from the north wind, its branches being incrusted with hoarfrost ; the icy 
northeast wind blows violently amongst them, and it often happens that 
the shrub is loaded at one and the same time with the snow of winter and 
the snow of its own flowers.” ° . 

(The author refutes the hypothesis of the proximity of a thermal 
spring; the ground, he observes, remains covered with snow, and the other 
shrubs do not blossom.) 

“The inhabitants of St. Patrice record an ancient tradition which in its 
simplicity is full of freshness and poetry. St. Patrick, it is said, being on 
his way from Ireland to join St. Martin in Gaul, attracted by the fame of 
that saint’s sanctity and miracles, and having arrived at the banks of the 
Loire, near the spot where the church now bearing his name has been 
built, rested under a shrub. It was Christmas-time, when the cold was in- 
tense. In honor of the saint the shrub expanded its branches, and, shak- 
ing off the snow which rested on them, by an unheard-of prodigy arrayed 
itself in flowers white as the snow itself. St. Patrick crossed the Loire in 
his cloak, and on reaching the opposite bank another blackthorn under 
which he rested at once burst into flowers. Since that time, says the 
chronicler, the two shrubs have never ceased to blossom at Christmas in 
honor of St. Patrick.” 


Though the spirits of God are many, yet kindred saints have 
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often kindred spirits, for the very reason that the similarity of the 
spirits they have been gifted with makes them kindred. St. Ho- 
noratus and St. Patrick seem to have enjoyed something of this 
spiritual relationship, from the very remarkable fact that both 
of them, after being guided to the same solitude to receive their 
inspirations, have become illustrious by the miraculous freedom 
of their scenes of labors, Lerins and Erin, from venomous beasts 
and serpents. Nothing could have typified more significantly the 
fall of Satan’s predominance on their arrival. We may also no- 
tice the coincidence that St. Honoratus made water spring from 
the earth for the temporal necessities of himself and his children, 
while St. Patrick is recorded to have done the same at his bap- 
tism for his own spiritual necessity, and consequently for the 
nation whose spiritual life depended on him (see Morris, Life of 
St. Patrick, page 47). Lerins, too, where St. Honoratus founded 
his nursery of saints, is celebrated in history as the Green Isle, 
the Holy Island, the Isle of Saints and Martyrs, while the beautiful 
land to which he dedicated his labors was long known as the 
Island of Saints and rejoices still in its appellation of the Green 
Isle. As the Rev. William B. Morris, of the Oratory, when 
speaking of Ireland in his Life of St. Patrick, says, pages 38 and 
39, “ The ‘ Virgin Island’ has merited that fair name in faith as 
well as in morals, and purity has multiplied the children of faith.” 
In our own times millions have gone forth from Ireland to plant 
the faith in the New World or to revive it in the Old. We may 
estimate the episcopal sees, apostolic delegations, vicariates and 
prefectures of the Catholic Church at something over a thou- 
sand, and at least two hundred of these are found in nations 
using the English language. No hierarchy of any race or lan- 
guage is so numerous, and no other increases with such prodi- 
gious rapidity. “In the Vatican Council,” writes Cardinal Man- 
ning, “no saint had so many mitred sons as St. Patrick.” When 
his children were driven forth on their sorrowful exodus neither 
the friends nor the enemies of the church could have anticipated 
the result. 
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A PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE SCHOOL QUESTION. 


WuatT do we mean by a practical view of the school ques- 
tion? The view of a well-instructed Catholic parent conscien- 
tiously deciding about the schooling of his children. The ques- 
tion we propose to ask and answer in this article is just what is 
the voice of conscience in an intelligent Catholic concerning the 
education of his children. Our treatment of the subject will not 
be of a controversial nature, yet we indulge the hope that we 
may gontribute something to that view also; for we cannot ex- 
pect an equitable consideration of our arguments until our oppo- 
nents will honestly ask themselves: What if we were Catholic 
parents, face to face with the duty of providing for our children’s 
schooling—how would we act ourselves? At any rate this way 
of looking at the subject is, it seems to us, the only one calcu- 
lated to remove the honest difficulties of persons in our own 
household ; and that has been our main purpose in adopting it. 

We may compare the life of man to a building. We admire 
a noble edifice; its vast proportions, set together with perfect 
symmetry, strike us with wonder; and we enjoy, as we look up- 
ward, its stately succession of colonnades and arches, the eye 
ranging with delight from one carved adornment to another until 
it rests upon its symbol, borne aloft above the throng of men. 
But if our admiration is just we do not forget the men who con- 
ceived and began the work; who, perhaps years ago, drew it 
all out upon parchment ; who delved deep into the earth till its 
secret heart was laid bare, and then sank into its enduring em- 
braces the foundations. They were the men who furnished an 
essential condition of all the upper glory of the edifice. So an 
essential condition of the success of any human life is the kind 
of foundation on which it rests. Parents, fond as they are of 
dreaming dreams of their children’s future, should not forget 
that it will depend for every kind of success very greatly on 
their schooling: the child’s education is the foundation of his 
life. They should realize in how great a degree school-time, 
where it is spent and in what company and under what infly- 
ences, is going to mould the character of the boy or girl into that 
of the man or woman. It cannot be otherwise. The amount 
of time spent at school, the influences and tendencies felt there, 
the moral atmosphere breathed in, the friendships contracted, 
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the struggles, victories, defeats, impulses, associations, all acting 
constantly upon a soul in the tenderest processes of formatiom 
are amply sufficient to give bent to its whole career. 

We do not mean to underrate the influence of home. It 
should have the ascendency in every man’s life. But, as a mat- 
ter of fact, for nearly all who have been brought up in cities, and 
for very many out of cities, the influence of school is greater than 
that of home. Ifa child be of an intense temperament, studious, 
ambitious, combative, school becomes another home, gradually 
absorbing the earnest efforts of his nature. For most men it is 
at school and not at home that the curtain rises on the real 
scenes of life’s work. There, and not at home, the player first 
steps on the stage, tremblingly faces his audience, and begins to 
be swayed by the applause and disfavor of his fellows. And 
what attraction for a bright child has a home where the parents 
are boorish or vicious? And if parents are all that they should 
be, how often is home but an auxiliary of school, a place to pre- 
pare school-tasks, the parents’ means and their very lives being 
spent in keeping their children properly at school! School, says 
Bishop Dupanloup, “is the beginning of society, social life, its 
duties and its rights; noble emulation, force of example, sharing 
of joys and sorrows, labors and successes, artless friendships, sup- 
port and mutual assistance, fraternity even, for the schoolfellow 
is the brother.” To say that character is developed at school is 
to say much; but it may be added that natural dispositions often 
undergo a complete transformation there., Dr. Johnson is of 
opinion that diversities of character are as much owing to differ- 
ences in education as to inherited qualities. Anything that can 
influence the youth goes to form the man; and there are few 
powerful influences which may not have their greatest sway at 
school. Instruction, example, correction, sympathy, earliest at- 
tachments and aversions, collision of mind with mind, are as nec- 
essary parts of school life as seats and desks are of school furni- 
ture. The events of school life are often the most notable ones 
of the youthful career; the beginning and the end of each suc- 
ceeding year of study, the last year and the last day of school, 
are the very epochs of youth. There, too, the first and decisive 
battles of life between the animal and rational forces of our 
strangely mingled nature are often fought. Whether a man or 
woman of mature years can do an heroic deed, forgive a deadly 
wrong, rejoice at a rival’s triumph, risk life and limb for love of 
religion, friend, or country, has in most cases been settled years 
before at school. School, then, takes the natural qualities of 
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the child, develops them, and welds them together into man- 
hood’s form. It presides over the time of omens and forecasts 
the future fate. 

Now, it is concerning all this that we are going to ask a 
momentous question. This powerful appliance for good or evil— 
shall it have a religious tendency given it, or shall it not? This 
golden opportunity of grouping and directing the forces of life 
—shall it be consecrated to the purposes of eternity? Mind, the 
vital question is not how shall we best conform ourselves to the 
usages of the country or opinions of the majority ; it is not what 
will our neighbors say of us, nor how our children may be best 
fitted to contend for the goods of this world. These are weighty 
questions enough, worthy of serious thought, matters of con- 
science, too; we must be, and we are detern...ca to be, kindly 
neighbors and good citizens, and, with the divine favor, thriving 
ones too—true Americans in every sense. But the great ques- 
tion after all is our eternal destiny. The vital question with Ca- 
tholic parents is this: Can I remain at friendship with Heaven 
and wilfully disregard an opportunity to place my child’s school- 
ing under the influence of the true religion? The first problem 
of Catholic parents has for its terms an immortal soul and the 
means to fit it for eternity. The solution cannot be postponed. 
He that builds begins with the foundation. When the walls 
begin to crack and totter overhead it will be sorry work mend- 
ing the foundations. In after-years the word of God will come 
true : “ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he reap.” 

But before hearing the answer from Catholic parents let us 
put the question to our non-Catholic friends; we may learn 
something by contrasting the different answers. And we find 
that, allowing for exceptions—notable for ability and candor and 
true foresight, but still exceptions—the main body of non-Ca- 
tholics have agreed to act on the supposition that the schooling 
of their children may safely be withdrawn from positive reli- 
gious influence. Their reasons are various. Many, being by no 
means certain of their own religious opinions, are too honest to 
force them on their children. One set of doctrines, they think, 
has about as good a chance of being true as another, and the 
differences between them are often no more than pure abstrac- 
tions. The decision rests with each rational being, God and the 
open Bible. What right, then, they say, have we to predispose 
the mind before it is fit to judge for itself? Wait till the boys 
and girls are men and women, and then let them learn their doc- 
trine and choose their religion for themselves. 
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Furthermore, there is a very prevalent impression that the 
only public school practicable is one excluding all positive re- 
ligious influence. Many are haunted with the phantom of the 
public money being diverted to purely sectarian purposes. If 
the Catholic get a share for his schools will not the Episco- 
palian demand his and the Methodist his? And so the chorus 
will swell and the itching palms will thicken about the public 
coffers, until such will be the confusion that the common funds 
will be withdrawn from educational purposes altogether. 

Then there are infidels; they esteem the unreligious schools 
which they have as the next best thing to the anti-religious 
schools which they cannot get. But perhaps the warmest 
friends of the present unreligious system are those whose chief 
article of faith is antagonism to the Catholic Church. For, good. 
naturedly disposed as most non-Catholics are towards us, there — 
is a large enough party who regard us with positive animosity. 
Some of these are no doubt sincere; they labor under false im- 
pressions regarding us; but, sincere or not, they look upon us as 
enemies of this country and its freedom. They are solid for the 
present schoo! system, because they think that it will help them 
to destroy the Catholic Church. There can be no doubt that 
this class of persons, having seen the failure of all attempts 
against the steadfast faith of our Catholic people, now centre 
their hopes mainly on various efforts to influence our children. 
And many of these men are powerful. Some are occupants of 
prominent Protestant pulpits; they are leading editors, in some 
cases owners, of public journals; among politicians they are the 
slyest ; they are on school committees, and sometimes even prin- 
cipals of the very schools in which our Catholic children are 
taught. They have the best reason to look upon a Catholic 
school as the greatest obstacle to their schemes. They have 
sense enough to know that a religion which sets men apart from 
the commonest indulgences of perverted nature, and requires an 
intelligent conviction of doctrines based on the deepest mys- 
teries, can only flourish if its members have been subjected to a 
careful training specially adapted to foster its beliefs and prac- 
tices. So this class are heartily in favor of the public-school sys- 
tem, not because they are unreligious but un-Catholic. 

Nor can we forget that public opinion is influenced by the 
teachers themselves. They are fast becoming a distinct class 
among us—one of the very few classes in this republic: main- 
tained at the public expense. Does the reader know how many 
thereare of them? Over three years ago the United States Com- 
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missioner of Education reported 271,144 common-school teach- 
ers in this country, whose annual salaries amounted to $52,941,- 
697. Now, we know of places where you will find many public- 
school teachers excellent Catholics in every respect; such is es- 
pecially the case where various hindrances have prevented the 
establishment of Catholic schools. But in other parts obvious 
causes have crystallized public-school teachers into organized and 
powerful bodies actively hostile to religious education, and in 
their own States and sections contributing in no small measure 
to the present state of public opinion among non-Catholics. 
Well, so stands the matter with our non-Catholic fellow-citi- 
zens—Bible Christians and indifferentists, infidels and agnostics, 
anti-Catholics and interested parties, all agreed that their chil- 
dren’s schooling shall be set apart from positive religious influ- 
ence. Is it not enough to’ discourage us, this league of all un- 
Catholic elements against us? But, after all, the contest is with 
a people whose greatest fault is their direst misfortune—mis- 
appreciation of the destiny of the human soul. Our contest is 
going to be a friendly one, fought out with the weapons of per- 
suasion, on the battle-field of the public press, and the lecture- 
, room, and the intercourse of social life. In such a warfare when 
was the truth ever worsted in the battle? The muster-roll of 
our own forces, the temper of our weapons, the victories written 
on our standards in the intellectual warfare of the past, above all, 
the fairness of the great mass of our opponents and our own con- 
sciousness that we are right and can prove it, assure us of final 
success. 

But it is time that we gave our Catholic parent his turn to 
answer our question. Let us ask it fairly: Shall the influence of 
school-teachers and comrades, study and example, and correc- 
tion and emulation be made to contribute its full share to the 
true and eternal destiny of the child, or shall it all be left neu- 
tral between God, and the world, the flesh, and the devil? 

And at the outset we remark that of the reasons inducing our 
separated brethren to their decision not one can have place with 
us. We dare not say that one religion is as good as another. 
On the contrary, as we know but one God, we know of only one 
true and sufficient way of serving him. We dare not say that 
; the child should be left untaught on doctrinal points, so as to 

teach himself when he arrives at maturity. On the contrary, we 
know that we possess the truth just as God has revealed it, and 
we know it with certitude; and we maintain that parents are 
bound to see to it that at manhood’s years their children shall 
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find themselves fully equipped with it. As to the public money, 
we do not wish it for religious purposes. But we emphatically 
protest against any one part of the American people, however 
large a majority, assuming at public expense a monopoly of so 
sacred a trust as that of training up children, and in such a man- 
ner as to outrage the rights of conscience of the minority. As 
to extending the war of sects into the domain of public education, 
we say that silence is not peace,nor should conformity be the 
citizen’s dearest wish. We say that liberty of conscience, and 
parental rights and fair play in education, are of greater worth 
to free men than uniformity of systems. We say that diversity 
need not be warfare, that even confusion is not always anarchy, 
and that there are things beyond the grave which may be worse 
than even warfare, confusion, or anarchy, or these all together, 
this side the grave. 

The fact is that we Catholics have so many matters of life-and- 
death importance to teach our children that we cannot permit 
them to be cramped or pushed aside by the overcrowding of 
matters of confessedly less importance. To teach heavenly doc- 
trine to his child is the first duty of the Christian parent ; and it 
cannot be the least duty, much less no duty at all, of one who 
enjoys so much of the parent’s confidence and partakes so much, 
of his responsibility as the school-teacher. 

Just consider what we hold Catholic doctrine to be. It is re- 
vealed truth, every bit of it. Actual facts, not surmises or opin- 
ions or inventions, are the Catholic’s religious history. His pri- 
mary principles are not hypotheses or caprices; they are as true 
as the rules of ciphering. And the firmest interior conviction 

and the frankest outward profession of these facts and principles 
’ he holds to be absolutely necessary to his rational happiness here 
and his eternal happiness hereafter. To a well-instructed Catho- 
lic, a man not penetrated with a large body of exact doctrine is 
like one who tries to reckon the time of day by a clock whose 
hour-hand has been broken off. It is better than no clock at all. 
The minute-hand tells how far the hour has progressed, but what 
hour, how long since morning or how long till nightfall, the 
clock has naught to say. So a partially-instructed Christian has 
indeed more than the faint light of nature; but the steady, con- 
stant monitor of mind and conscience, marking morn or night or 
high noon in his moral life, is absent or very dimly seen. For a 
thinking, reasoning being to live a life whose days and nights are 
unlinked with the lapse of the eternal ages is to be like a man 
who cannot count money. Money is paid him for his labor, but 
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whether dollars or cents he knows not. Money he pays out for 
his bread and meat, but whether frugally or lavishly spent he 
cannot tell. Soa Catholic can no more say it makes no differ- 
ence how much or what kind of doctrine a man believes as long 
as he is sincere, than he can say that it makes no difference how 
much or what kind of money a man is paid for his labor as long 
as he earns it honestly, or that it makes no difference what hands 
move on the clock’s face as long as they keep going, or what 
food a man eats as long as he has a good appetite. 

The understanding of a renewed child thirsts for a knowledge 
of divine things as the hart panteth after the fountains of living 
waters ; the Catholic parent says that he shall have those waters, 
and plenty of them, and in seasonable time. Is there anything 
in secular science to compare with the deep questionings of the 
religious spirit? The origin of the human race, creation and 
preservation of the world; the good and evil, joy and sorrow of 
this life ; God, his existence and attributes, his trinity, his becom- 
ing man, his revelation; the Scriptures, their inspiration and 
office ; future punishment, its kind and its intensity and its endur- 
ance ; heaven, its place and its joys—what man of sense can ever 
be contented who has not had a thorough instruction on these 
subjects? Now, we do not postpone a thorough instruction in 
arithmetic till years of maturity, nor is it given by weekly les- 
sons, nor by unprofessional teachers, nor to children crowded all 
together into one big room with hundreds of others, nor out of a 
poorly learned primer. No real science, even in its barest ele- 
ments, is ever well taught under such conditions. And there- 
fore Catholic parents can never rest till the average Sunday- 

school and the catechism lesson have given place to a systematic 
' study of religious truth. 

And the sublime truths I have just mentioned are no longer 
relegated to the seminary and pulpit. Nowadays and right 
among us they are the common talk of men. There is not a 
workshop, nor a harvest-field, nor a steamboat, nor a railroad 
train, nor a debating society, in which the powers of human rea- 
son and the worth and truth of Scripture, the divinity of Christ, 
eternal rewards and punishments, are not freely argued about. 
Not a week passes but the daily papers furnish the whole 
reading public some columns on such great topics. Thus it has 
become an every-day duty for Catholics to defend the funda- 
mental truths of reason and revelation; can one learn to do it 
by receiving an occasional lesson in the Little Catechism? To 
enable their childref to intelligently converse on such themes 
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and argue for them, can parents provide any other preparation 
adequate except systematic study of the daily school lesson? 
And as yet we have touched on only some of our doctrines. 
We have not mentioned the church of our Lord, its marks, its 
sacraments, its sacrifice, its hierarchy, its inner life, its outward 
form, and its history. In a word, to rightly believe in the true 
religion is to put God and his divine Son in their proper place in 
man’s intelligence and in the universe; and to secure that, divine 
things cannot be crowded out of the regular business and work. 
ing days of mental training. The study of religious truth should 
not be exiled to what is properly a day of prayer and rest, and 
not of tasks. To attend promptly and devoutly at Mass and 
Vespers, to hear a short, familiar instruction, and for the rest to 
contribute his presence to that family reunion which in nearly all 
cases is only possible on Sunday, is enough to occupy the child 
for one day, to say nothing of such distractions as the best 
suit of clothes, the trip to the country, or the new story-book. 
But an upright assertion and defence of the truth is not the 
only matter to be provided for. Some day or other the child 
may find it hard to keep his own hold upon it. Alas! in what 
a multitude of cases the worst enemy of the true doctrine is in 
the Christian’s own bosom. The majesty of God, the nobility of 
man and his godlike nature, eternal. joy, the character and suffer- 
ings of our Lord—doubtless such doctrines are wonders of won- 
ders to children. But how will it be if innocent childhood be 
followed by a manhood tainted and corrupted? To believe in 
God is to confess a terrible Judge, Christ is a deeply injured and 
despised Redeemer, and eternity an impending woe without end. 
Because the child is good it need not follow that the man will so 
much as keep the faith. Wait till the child has become a man, 
perhaps an eager, ambitious, or sensual man. He realizes that 
the cardinal truth of the Christian faith is that this bright world’s 
wealth, its applause, its honors, and all human love, are to be held 
in contempt if repugnant to the friendship of an unseen Being— 
a Being who is accustomed to reward his friends with such bitter 
things as poverty and the contempt of men. Oh! how many give 
up their faith because it requires them to control their lower ap- 
petites. Oh! how wise it is to train up the Christian in a place, 
" in an atmosphere, amid surroundings, where the mention of God 
is never out of order, and Christ our Lord, and Mary, and Beth- 
lehem, and Calvary, and humble confession and happy commu- 
nion are matters of every-day consideration, until the plastic 
mind of youth becomes so penetrated by religious convictions 
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that to lose them will be morally out of the question, and so en- 
lightened, refined, and strengthened that in after-years it will be 
very difficult to depart even for a little while from the ways of 
innocence, to stray away permanently almost impossible. Does 
not this make a good Catholic school worth more to a parent 
than the whole world? 

Of course grown men may learn for themselves. But there 
is a prodigious difference between convictions formed in child- 
hood and those of later years. The knowledge of childhood ever 
remains instinctive, ingrained, second nature. With most men 
pretty nearly the whole stock of knowledge has been laid in in 
youth; and with all men that knowledge is ever quickest and 
freshest. Artists tell us that colors laid on the soft, green plaster 
produce the only enduring fresco. So the mind of man receives 
its deepest and richest colors in the fresh growing season of 
youth, catching and absorbing the tints falling upon it at home 
and at school. 

Look at other dangers. As soon as a boy learns to read he 
is devoured with a craving for entertaining books and papers. 
An immense variety of juvenile literature awaits his choice. 
And, excepting Protestant Sunday-school periodicals and a very 
few badly supported Catholic ones, this literature is all of a pro- 
fane tendency, giving life a purely secular cast, and some of it is 
even positively pernicious. From the influence of these juvenile 
weeklies and monthlies, full of stories, and travels, and jokes, and 
games, and puzzles, boys and girls can hardly escape. Their gay 
pictures bid for their pennies as they pass the news-stands ; chil- 
dren who can buy read and lend to others who cannot ; smart chil- 
dren recount the wonders to their simpler playmates. Ina word, 
this literature is daily becoming a more and more powerful edu- 
cating force. Oh! who will guard our thirsting children against 
poisoned fountains? Who will correct the false ideal of life they 
are acquiring—a life of adventure and roaming, and chance and 
danger, instead of quiet and labor? Who will contradict covert 
and open slurs against their religion? Will Catholic parents do 
it? They might do something by obtaining for their families 
Catholic children’s journals. But they show that for the most 
part they are not so much as aware of the danger; they have 
suffered Catholic juvenile periodicals to languish miserably un- 
supported, or utterly die. And in how many cases are our Ca- 
tholic parents simple people, whose severe daily labor quite ab- 
sorbs their energies, reading themselves little more than their 
prayer-books and now and then the organ of the political party! 
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They have neither time nor capability to correct the wayward- 
ness of their children’s reading. The most effective antidote and 
remedy is that the youthful mind pursue a course of religious 
study at school. There he is furnished with all necessary argu- 
ments; there he is brought in contact with Catholic literature, 
and learns that the heavenly doctrine it is that gives the soul its 
deepest satisfaction. 

Otherwise, and without this, he passes not unscathed from 
youthful perils into the midst of the dangers besetting maturer 
years. And those dangers are no longer the ones that we could 
so easily laugh to scorn in our early manhood. It is not now 
the wan spectre of Calvinism that beckons, or pliant Episcopa- 
lianism, or groaning Methodism. It is the deification of all that 
is low and rebellious in his own fallen nature that lures him on; 
it is the ruddy Venus of sensuality, the proud Jupiter of crown- 
ed ambition. He is informed by poetasters, glib orators, and 
so-called scientists that a future existence is the dream of en- 
thusiasts or the fable of impostors. Infidel books and pamphlets 
it is next to impossible for him to escape reading. Bullying ma- 
terialists among his acquaintance habitually make all religion a 
butt for their jibes and ridicule, and if he cannot refute he must 
blush and be dumb. If he travels his chance acquaintance ad- 
vocates popular errors, and infidel publications are offered him on 
the railroad train. If he reads popular novels, at least the un- 
dercurrent is atheistical, the heroes and heroines creatures who 
know neither God nor hereafter. In his daily paper atheistical 
-lectures and communications are often under his eyes. If he is 
a workingman many of his fellow-workmen are active infidels, 
and some of the leaders of his labor society are socialists and 
atheists. In public life he sees the success of avowed unbeliev- 
ers, and perhaps the very physician who attends his family 
hardly disguises his materialism. Now, dare any Catholic pa- 
rent say that he can be pleasing to God and run risks in prepar- 
ing his child to live amidst these dangers ? 

Such are some of the storms which await the spiritual house 
the Catholic child shall dwell in. Is it not wise, is it not neces- 
sary, to lay the foundations upon the solid training of a good 
Catholic school? The kingdom of heaven “is like unto a man 
who, building his house, laid the foundations on a rock. And the 
rain fell, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and they beat 
upon that house, and it fell not, for it was founded ona rock.” 
Sand is. a good enough foundation, if there were to be no floods 
or storms; but the rain must fall, and the waters must rise, and 
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the storms must beat, and the foundations must be tested. From 
the very start the child must defend his religion and struggle for 
it against every kind of enemy. Parents must see to it that if he 
loses the battle and is robbed of his faith he shall not have them 
to blame for it. 





THE PILGRIMS OF THE CROSS.* 


History has been singularly silent, or sparing in information, 
as to a movement which excited the North and South of England 
in the reign of Henry VIII. It was, however, an important up- 
rise of the people: for religious freedom and the protection of 
the clergy and religious orders. Some were styled the Pilgrims 
of the Cross, but they have been handed down by the chronicles 
of the times as the Pilgrims of Grace. The former title was very 
ancient, dating far antecedent to the Crusades, and almost for- 
gotten, as many other things in connection with the Catholics of 
the days of the Heptarchy. 

What might be styled the first popular movement against the 
government of Henry VIII. originated with the lower classes 
towards the close of September, 1536. They were marshalled 
under the guidance of the abbot of Barlings, who assumed the 
curious title of “Captain Cobbler.” They made some noisy 
demonstrations of which the higher class of Catholics did not 
approve; but in many districts the people were in a starving 
condition, and, until such men as Lord Crumwell had undertaken 
the government of the country, starvation was an element of 
misery unknown to Englishmen even in the humblest grade. 

The innovations and confiscations of the crown naturally ex- 
cited the angry feeling of the Northern population, who had hith- 
erto enjoyed much prosperity. They beheld their old friends of 
the monastic houses drifting to ruin; the monks and nuns who 
had been accustomed to supply their poverty-stricken brethren 
of the world with bread, meat, and clothing in seasons of scar- 
city or adversity were now reduced to seek food from those 
whom they had formerly fostered and cherished; they were 


* Considering all the bearings of this insurrection against Henry’s government, I elect to 
style it that of the “ Pilgrims of the Cross.” 
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now so regarded by the people as to come in for a share of 
their scanty meals. Nuns were found dead on the roadside 
from the effects of cold and hunger, and many of them were 
aged women who had spent their lives in ministering to the 
wants of the poor. The abbot, the abbess, the friar, or the 
wise old nun,* who settled village disputes; who reconciled the 
rude husband and his aggrieved wife; who impressed upon chil- 
dren the obligations and the duties they owed to God, their 
parents, and their country; who reminded youthful manhood of 
the position it should hold and the career it should follow, and 
pointed out to maidens the importance of their mission as the 
future mothers of an honest and virtuous race, the Jocal friends 
of the people, in fact—their counsellors and benefactors—were 
now despoiled, and anarchy and insurrectfon followed. About 
sixteen hundred monks and friars joined in the cry of discontent ; 
and the nobles and the gentry who complained that they were 
deprived of the “ corrodies’”’ ¢ reserved to them by the charters 
of the founders likewise joined the popular movement. 

On the 2d of October, 1536, the Archbishop of York, the 
Lords Darcy, Neville, Lumley, and Latimer, and many knights 
and gentlemen, joined the insurgents. The people of Lincolnshire 
presented a bold front; and Charles, Duke of Suffolk, who was 
sent down to “despatch them at once,” thought discretion prefer- 
able to temerity and made proposals for a negotiation ; he wished 
to know what they had to complain of. The complaints were 
numerous, but might be reduced to a few: the suppression of 
the monasteries, which had made the poor man poorer than he 
had ever been before; of the Statute of Uses in relation to the 
transfer of land; and of the introduction to the king’s council of 
Thomas Crumwell and Maister Rich. The Pilgrims described 
Crumwell as “a low-born man, once a robber in foreign parts, 
and then a robber in England; and Rich as a dicer and a false- 
swearer’”; they protested against the appointment of Cranmer 
to the see of Canterbury, and Poynet to that of Rochester, de- 
claring that the chief object of those men was to suppress the 
olden religion of England. Cranmer and Poynet seem to have 
been extremely unpopular with the Pilgrims. 

The king gave a vague promise to the people to redress 


*Sister Mary, of the Cistercian convent at Grantham, in Lincolnshire. In Fitzherbert’s 
quaint chronicle concerning the ‘‘ wandering monks and nuns” it is recorded that this lady died 
in 1562, in her ninety-second year, and in a state of destitution. 

+ This term was applied to a certain fund established at various abbeys and convents for the 
relief of the descendants of those who endowed the institution, ‘‘ if reduced to poverty.” The 
descendants of ‘‘ donors” had also a right to claim ‘‘ asylum for their old retainers,” 
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grievances and grant a general pardon; but his political agents 
soon caused dissension in the people’s ranks, which led to failure. 
In five other counties the movement became formidable. From 
the borders of Scotland to the Lune and the Humber the masses 
bound themselves by “a solemn oath to stand together for the 
love which they bore to Almighty God, his faith, the holy - 
church, and the maintenance thereof; to the preservation of the 
king’s person and his issue ; to the purifying of the nobility; and 
to expel all ‘ villein blood’ and evil counsellors from the king’s 
presence—not for any private profit, nor to do displeasure to any 
private person, nor to slay or murder through envy, but for the 
restitution of the church and the suppression of heretics and their 
opinions.” * 

The men who took part in this enterprise adopted the quaint 
title, “ Pilgrims of Grace,” in addition to that of “ Pilgrims of the 
Cross.” On their banners were painted the image of Christ Cru- 
cified and the Chalice and Host. Wherever they appeared the 
monks and nuns were restored to their former residences. 

Hull, York, and Pontefract declared in favor of the Pilgrims. 
Robert Aske, a gentleman of ancient lineage, at the head of 
thirty thousand men entered Doncaster; here they were soon 
afterwards confronted by the Duke of Norfolk and the Earl of 
Shrewsbury with some ten thousand disciplined troops, cannon, 
and all the appliances of war. But a sudden swell in the river 
causing delay, the Pilgrims became disheartened; they again 
sought for an armistice, which was granted by the Duke of Nor- 
folk, in order to give time to bring up fresh forces and, in the 
interval, excite dissension in the Pilgrim camp. In this scheme 
he succeeded. The king, however, thought proper to send a 
written answer to the complaints of the Pilgrims of the Cross, 
and gave authority to Norfolk to treat with them, granting a 
full pardon to all but ten—six named and four unnamed. This 
exception caused each of the leaders to fear for his own safety: 
the Pilgrims rejected the terms. .Another negotiation was open- 
ed, which was participated in by a large number of the clergy, 
who met ‘at Pontefract. Amongst the fresh demands made on 
the king were “ that heretical books should be suppressed ; that 
heretical bishops and laymen of the same mind should either be 
punished according to law or decide the question with the Pil- 
grims of the Cross in a brave, fair fight on the field of battle ; 
that the Statute of Uses and Treason of Wards, with those which 
abolished the papal authority, and bastardized the Princess Mary, 


* Woodville’s Anecdotes of the Pilgrims of Grace. 
VOL, XXXV.—5 
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be considered ; the suppression of the monasteries, which gave 
to the king the tenths and first-fruits of benefices, should be 
repealed ; that Lord Crumwell, Chancellor Audley, and Maister 
Rich should be tried as subverters of the law and maintainers of 
heresy ; that London, Legh, and Leyton, the monastic inquisitors 


. to the Northern district, should be prosecuted for extortion, pecu- 


lation, and other abominable acts.” 
The king and his council rejected the petition with con- 
tempt. 


“I marvel,” wrote his highness in reply, “that such ignorant churls as 
you are should presume to talk of theological subjects to me, who is so 
noted in learning of that kind; or that you should complain-of my laws, as 
if, after the experience of eight-and-twenty years, I did not know how to 
govern this fair kingdom of mine; or that you should oppose the suppres. 
sion of the monasteries. Is it not better, therefore, to relieve and aid me, 
as the head of the church, than to support the slothful and wicked monks?” 
And again he says: “ You can no more give judgment with regard to gov- 
ernment than a diind man can as to colors. We, with our whole council, 
think it strange that ye, who are but brutes and inexpert folk, do take upon 
you to lecture us as to what is right or wrong.” * 


In another letter King Henry seems to look on the Northern 
rising as a serious affair, for he tells the people how much he loves 
them !—“ that the humblest of his subjects could have access to 
his royal person and state their grievances, were sure to be re- 
dressed.” 

Who so bold amongst the “brutes” as to seek redress of 
the lion? 

Time, so valuable to all popular risings, was vainly lost by 
the Pilgrims in marching, counter-marching, and bootless diplo- 
macy, whilst it was utilized, on the other hand, by the royal 
general, who, having his army recruited, marched into the heart 
of the country, spreading terror and devastation far and near. 
The Duke of Norfolk’s activity was met with hesitation, want 
of generalship, and consequent panic amongst the Pilgrims, 
whose once grand array seemed to melt away like a morning 
mist. The enterprise met with the fate of all armed remon- 
strances where the masses negotiate before they conquer. 

The king was not disliked by the Pilgrims, and they did not 
wish to fight against him, but they entertained a natural enmity 
to his ministers and their myrmidons. In their marchings and 





* Despatches in State Papers of Henry VIII. The king’s letter is printed in Speed, p. 
2038; and also in Lord Herbert’s Life of Henry p. 480, 
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couriter-marchings the Pilgrims aroused a very strong papal 
feeling ; they gloried-in the name of “Catholics.” The cross 
was everywhere held forward as an emblem by which the “ holy 
brotherhood” were known. The children wore the cross em- 
broidered in various fancy forms on the right shoulder. No- 
thing could exceed the enthusiasm of the women of all ranks 
and ages. “The Englishwomen are the noblest Catholics in the 
world,” was the remark of Narcisso Lopez, the great Spanish 
architect, who visited England in those troubled times. 

In October (1536) the Pilgrims marched in three divisions 
from Pomfret. The enthusiasm on this occasion was great. 
“Old men and women, on the verge of the grave, were carried 
out to see the Pilgrims on their march and to give a blessing 
to the cause for which they drew the sword.”* The tall and 
handsome Sir Thomas Percy, at the head of five thousand men, 
well armed, carried the banner of St. Cuthbert. Maister Aske 
and Lord Darcy came next, commanding ten thousand men, all 
well attired and effectively armed. No motley groups were 
anywhere to be seen. The emblems of the olden creed were as 
profuse as they might have been amongst the Crusaders of old. 
The Pilgrim cavalry excited the admiration of the country and 
startled the government at every point. They numbered twelve 
thousand men, “well mounted and appointed, and all in rich 
armor.” This splendid body of cavalry had in its ranks the 
knights, the esquires, and the yeomen of Richmondshire, Dur- 
ham, and other districts—as brave and fine a body of men as ever 
rode to battle-field for creed or fatherland. ‘“ We were,” writes 
Sir Marmaduke Constable, “thirty thousand men, tall men, 
well horsed and well appointed as any men could be.” Sir 
Marmaduke Constable’s statement is corroborated by the gov- 
ernment despatches from the scene of action. Such a military 
display had not been seen in England since the grandfathers of 
the Pilgrims fought on Towton Moor and the “ Red Rose of 
Lancaster faded before the summer sun of York.” With very 
few exceptions all the great families of the North were in con- 
federacy with the Pilgrims. The Earl of Westmoreland was 
represented by the chivalrous Lord Neville; Lord Latimer was 
with them in person ;+ Lords Darcy, Lumley, Scrope, and Con- 
yers were in the front ranks of the movement; likewise the 


* Woodville’s Anecdotes of the Pilgrims of Grace. 

+ It is curious, if not strange, that the widow of that zealous Catholic, Lord Latimer, should 
at a subsequent period join the Reformers, enter on a secret campaign of proselytism, and be- 
come King Henry’s last wife, . 
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ancient family of Constable, the Tempests, the Boweses, the 
Brydges, the Fairfaxes (not yet Puritan), the Strangways, the 
Danbys, the St. Johns, the Bulmers, the Lascelles, the Nortons, 
the Moncktons, the Lowthers, the Ingoldsbys—in fact, almost 
every family known and recorded in Border story was repre- 
sented amongst the “ Pilgrims of the Cross.””"* These men were 
very unlike the king's description of them—* ¢gnorant churls and 
brutes that should be handed over to the hangman.” + 

About this time, when a brief sunshine surrounded the Pil- 
grims, the pope speculated upon their movement ending in the 
final overthrow of Henry VIII. ; but the pontiff soon discovered 
that the English people were attached to the king—in fact, he was 
long known as a popular prince, and his name was yet received 
with reverence, even by those whom he sent to the scaffold. 
The scorn with which the Puritans of a subsequent period re- 
ceived ,the name of the “ Lord’s anointed” had no place in the 
hearts of the English Catholics of 1536-7. 

The Earl of Northumberland, although sympathizing with 
the cause, refused to draw sword against the king. His loy- 
alty in this case would appear to have had a show of chivalry 
towards the kingly office; for in reality he must have hated 
Henry Tudor, who had crossed him in the path of domestic 
happiness some years antecedent to these transactions, when, as 
Lord Percy, he was the suitor for the hand and affections of 
Anna Boleyn. But the Pilgrims could not induce the Earl 
of Northumberland to join them; he resolutely refused. The 
Pilgrims became excited and indignantly cried out to their 
leaders “to strike off the proud earl’s head, and make Sir 
Thomas Percy [his brother] the Lord of Alnwick Castle.” 
When lying on, his deathbed the Earl of Northumberland re- 
ceived a deputation from the Pilgrims. He assured them of his 
devotion to the old Catholic faith, but he “honored the mon- 
archy and could not in conscience appear in arms against it.” 
He was silent as to the king’s demerits, only remarking that 
he was dying and forgave every one who had injured him. In 
reply to a more urgent message he said: “If the Pilgrims of 
Grace think I am not a true man, then let them strike off my 
head. I can die but once, and it will rid me of the pain I am 
suffering now. I love my country, and shall die in the old re- 








*It is worthy of remark that the descendants of those great Catholic families are now—in- 
deed, long since—with scarcely an exception, Protestant and Puritan. 
¢ State Papers of Henry VIII.’s reign, 
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ligion, to which the Percys always clung.”* The better feel- 
ings of the Pilgrims of Grace prevailed; they retired from be- 
fore the castle walls of the Border chief, and left him to meet 
death in peace. “ My darling Henry never raised his head since 
the death of that wicked, deceitful woman, Anna Boleyn,” were 
the words uttered by the Countess of Northumberland, who 
attended her broken-hearted son in his last illness and closed his 
eyes in death.t Such was the last scene in the eventful life of 
another of Anne Boleyn’s romantic lovers. 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon, who may be considered a hostile 
writer, furnishes the following account of the connection of the 
Percy family with the Pilgrims: 


“Henry Percy, the sixth Earl of Northumberland, was a man of the 
highest rank and power, then living beyond the Trent. In the antiquity of 
his line, in the fame of his fathers, in the extent of his possessions, he 
stood without a rival. The lord of Alnwick, Wressil, Le-zkinfield, and 
other strong places, he kept the state and exercised the power of a prince, 
having his privy council, his lords and grooms of the chamber, his cham- 
berlains, treasurers, purse-bearers, some of which offices were hereditary in 
noble houses. . . . He was the king’s deputy in the North, Warden of the 
East March and the Middle March, the fountain of all authority in the 
Border lands. If any man could be made prince of a new kingdom of the 
North, Harry Percy was that man. Like his neighbors, Percy had been 
slow to follow the great changes then going onin London. As yet the 
names of Catholic and Protestant had not been heard in Yorkshire: Those 
who were in arms for the king and holy church had risen in favor of old 
ways and old things: in favor of Queen Katharine, of monks, friars, nuns, 
and religious houses—points on which Percy of Northumberland took 
much the same view as his tenants and friends. But Harry Percy was un- 
thrifty,t a weak and ailing man, who had never got over his love for Anna 
Boleyn, and who was mourning in his great house at Wressil, on the Der- 
went, her starless fate, when Maister Aske and a body ofyriders dashed into 
the courtyard of Wressil shouting,‘ A Percy,a Percy!’ The king’s War- 
den of the Marches slipped into bed and sent out word that he was sick. 
The Pilgrims would not take this answer; they wanted a Percy in their 
camp—Ear! Harry, if it might be—so that folks could say they were march- 
ing under the king's flag, with law and justice on their side. Aske sent 
fresh messages into the sick man’s room; either the Earl of Northumber- 
land or his brothers, Sir Thomas and Sir Ingram, he said, must join the 
camp of the Pilgrims of Grace. These gallant young knights were only 


* Woodville’s Anecdotes of the Pilgrims of Grace. 

+ Ibid. 

¢ When Thomas Crumwell carried on the trade of a money-lender in London Lord Percy 
was amongst his victims. In an account-book of Crumwell’s still extant the name of Lord 
Percy occurs ; he borrowed £40 at an enormous interest. To deal with such an extortioner as 
Crumwell shows that Percy deserved the title of ‘‘ unthrifty Harry.” His father, according to 
Cavendish, describes Percy as ‘‘a proud, unthinking man, who wasted much money.” 
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too quick to obey his call. The elder brother, Harry Percy, made a feeble 
protest, and after they were gone he revoked the commissions which they 
held under him as officers in the Marches. Katharine, their mother, widow 
of the Earl of Northumberland, detained them with tears over what she 
felt would be their doom. She came of a house which had known the 
Tower and the block too well, her uncle being that Duke of Somerset who 
was executed by Edward IV., her great-grandsire that Earl of Warwick 
who had given his name to the Beauchamp Tower; but Katharine Percy’s 
sons, though they paused for a moment at the warning cries of their noble 
mother, instantly leapt to horse, and, clad in flashing steel and flaunting 
plumes, rode forward into the camp, where the Pilgrims of Grace received 
them with a wild enthusiasm. That shining steel, those dazzling plumes, 
were afterwards cited as evidence that they had joined the Pilgrims by de- 
liberate choice, and his fine attire caused one of the brothers to lose his 
‘ head.” * 


Sir Thomas Percy, who was heir to the earldom, was amongst 
those who perished on the scaffold. The earldom was subse- 
quently conferred by Queen Mary on Sir Thomas Percy’s son, 
who was known in the reign of Elizabeth as the “ Stout Earl.” 
This nobleman, in conjunction with the Earl of Westmoreland 
and many others, took up arms in favor of the Queen of Scots, 
but the effort was followed by failure and disaster. + 

I cannot pass over the allusion to the “ Stout Earl” without 
further reference to his fate. The leading men of the “rebel con- 
federation,” as the adherents of Mary Stuart were called in the 
reign of Elizabeth, had escaped, and were beyond the reach of 
the English government or the Scotch regent (Lord Moray) ; but 
the unfortunate Earl of Northumberland fell into the hands of 
Lord Moray by the vilest means that could disgrace any public 
man. Queen Elizabeth instructed Sir William Cecil to do his 
utmost to decoy Northumberland into England. A plan was 
quickly arranged. Robert Constable, a Yorkshire gentleman, “a 
near relative and a bosom friend,” as he describes himself, of 
Northumberland, was engaged to piay the character of traitor. 
Constable crossed the Border and soon discovered the hiding- 
place of his confiding cousin (Northumberland), and immediately 
made professions of secret loyalty to the cause of the outlaws, 
and, above all, brotherly love for his chivalrous kinsman. No 
suspicion crossed the mind of Northumberland and his outlawed 
companions. They hailed their visitor as a noble and disinterest- 
ed patriot. The next step taken by Constable was to write to 


* In Sir Charles Sharpe’s Memorials of the Northern Rebellion are to be found many par- 
ticulars as to the misfortunes of the Percy family, 

+ Miss Strickland’s Queens of England, vol. iv. p. 539; Davison’s Narrative; Sir Harris 
Nicolas, 
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Sir Ralph Sadler, informing him how “far he had got into the 
confidence” of his beloved cousin and the other confederates, 
whom he had advised to return to England. Queen Elizabeth 
rejoiced to hear of this intelligence from her Secretary of State. 
Constable was promised a large reward if he succeeded in decoy- 
ing the earl and his friends to England. In order to disarm sus- 
picion Constable spent a night at Jedburgh, at a house which 
was the resort of the most desperate men who wandered along 
the Border country. Those persons presented a strange mix- 
ture of the most opposite characteristics: they were profuse in 
their hospitality, recklessly brave, and whenever they met any 
one whom they considered a victim or an outlaw of the English 
or Scotch government they succored and defended him to the 
death. A spy, an informer, or a traitor they dealt with in a very 
summary manner. From what Constable saw in the Border 
country he did not attempt to carry out his scheme of treach- 
ery. So it fell through. Another villain, named Hector Arm- 
strong, appeared upon the scene ready to commit any crime for 
English gold ; few, however, trusted this “red-handed assassin.” 
John Knox and Lord Moray corresponded about the same time 
with Sir William Cecil upon the plans to be devised for the arrest 
of Northumberland, although he stood upon neutral ground. 
Whilst negotiations were proceeding between Queen Elizabeth 
and the Scotch regent for the “ betrayal and sale” of Northum- 
berland, the career of Moray was suddenly brought to a close by 
the well-aimed bullet of one of his victims, Mr. Hamilton-Hough. 

A new crop of villains now appeared upon the scene. 

Northumberland was arrested and lodged in Loch Leven 
Castle, where he remained a close prisoner for two years. After 
his betrayal his wife, a lady of great spirit and energy, went to 
the Low Countries, where, with laudable devotion, she contrived 
to amass the sum of two thousand pounds asa ransom for her 
husband. Lords Marr and Morton accepted the money offered, 
and next privately communicated with the English queen and 
her minister as to what sum the latter were inclined to pay. 
Sir William Cecil proposed to double the sum already offered by 
Lady Northumberland, whilst the Scotch knaves increased their 
demand upon the English monarch to ten thousand pounds, to be 
paid down in gold. Queen Elizabeth, swearing one of her terri- 
ble oaths, denounced the proposal as “an extortion; she would 
pay no such sum.” Then said Lord Morton in his letter: “ Your 
highness will not have the immense pleasure of cutting off the 
head of your rebel subject.” The queen took ten days to con- 
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sider the matter. At the end of the time named she agreed to 
pay the sum demanded. “Even in that ruthless age,” remarks 
Mr. Hosack, “ the giving up of a fugitive tocertain death was re. 
garded as a heinous crime.” Of all the actors in this scene of in- 
famy, Morton, in the opinion of his contemporaries, incurred the 
largest share of guilt. It was given out that Northumberland 
was to be conveyed in a Scotch ship to Antwerp, and there set 
free. He therefore joyfully left his gloomy prison at Loch Leven 
and embarked on the Firth of Forth, as he believed for Antwerp, 
where his wife and friends awaited his arrival. To his astonish- 
ment and dismay he found that the vessel, instead of putting out 
to sea, ran down the coast off Berwickshire and anchored near 
Coldingham. Lord Hunsdon went on board the vessel, when 
John Colville, a Scotch “ gentleman,” * delivered to Queen Eliz- 
abeth’s agent the unfortunate earl. The gold was then paid 
down in “a business manner.” 

Northumberland underwent an examination which lasted six 
weeks ; but he criminated no man, betrayed noone. The queen 
sent her final command, or judgment, to Lord Hunsdon, to 
bring his prisoner immediately to York, where she desired that 
he should be executed as a traitor. He had no trial. Lord 
Hunsdon, although a rough soldier, seemed horrified at this pro- 
ceeding. He wrote to Cecil that “he would not lead the noble 
prisoner to the scaffold—some other person must be found to per- 
form that degrading duty; and, further, he would, rather than 
obey the queen’s order in this matter, go to prison at once.”+ 
Sir John Foster, on whom the queen conferred a large portion 
of the earl’s property, undertook the office of superintending the 
execution. In Elizabeth’s letters to Lord Hunsdon she desires 
that he should hold out:hopes to his prisoner of a pardon in case 
he implicated others amongst the outlawed Englishmen beyond 
the Borders and induced them to return to England. When the 
queen was assured by Hunsdon that Northumberland was “ re- 
solved to be true to his unfortunate countrymen to the death,” 
she became excited, and in her reply to her cousin Hunsdon 
said: “So he is stuck up and will not bend before his queen. 
Then, by the Host of Heaven! I will make the remainder of his life 
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* Colville, who acted as the betrayer of Northumberland, had been originally a Presbyterian 
minister, and became expelled. He next took to the “ politics of the times,” and was in the 
pay of both parties. He finally became an infidel. He is supposed to have been the author of 
a history of King James VI, Like many of the political adventurers and daggermen of those 
times, he died in great poverty. 

+ Lord Hunsdon’s bold letter to Sir William Cecil is printed in Sharpe’s History of the 
Northern Rebellion, p. 331. ° 
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as miserable as possible. understand that he is very fond of sa- 
vory belly-cheer. Let him have no food but of the poor descrip- 
tion, and not much of that; let it be just fit fora roadside beg- 
gar. I wish to humble this proud Percy to the dust.” To his 
honor be it told, Lord Hunsdon did not in this case comply 
with his sovereign’s command, for he brought his chivalrous 
and warm-hearted prisoner to his own table, and treated him 
with all the respect due to a descendant of the Border chiefs. 
The Earl of Northumberland was a stranger to the political in- 
trigues of those times. No man seemed less fitted by nature 
and habit to become the leader of a revolutionary movement. 
He regarded with scorn and contempt the new order of nobility 
created by Queen Elizabeth. His family were persecuted on ac- 
count of their devotion to the olden faith of England. He pub- 
licly denounced the Reformers for having “ removed their neigh- 
bors’ landmark.” He disdained to beg for his life, and seemed 
quite unconcerned as to what course the queen might take 
against him. Lord Hunsdon relates that he found him more 
ready to talk of “his hounds, hawks, and horses than of the 
grave charges preferred against him.” He was acquainted with 
the principal sporting gentlemen of England, and the famous 
“story-tellers’’ and strolling players were always welcome at 
his baronial castles, where profuse hospitality awaited “all 
comers,” high and low. It is no wonder that this Border chief 
was beloved. 

The Earl of Northumberland ascended the scaffold at York 
on the 22d of August, 1572. He advanced to the front of it, 
accompanied by his confessor, Father Thurlow, his physician, 
and two gentlemen of the household. Lord Hunsdon had 
some difficulty in procuring this indulgence from the queen. 
The Crown was represented by the sheriff, Sir John Foster, the 
executioners, and several officials. A strong military guard of 
horse and foot were at every point surrounding the scaffold. 
The noble earl looked pale and sad, but he quickly recovered 
himself again. He addressed the populace in a firm and digni- 
fied tone. He regretted nothing that he had done. He wished 
to tell the people of England that he would die as he had lived, 
a true and devoted member of the Church of Rome. He considered 
Queen Elizabeth as a daring usurper, the bastard offspring of 
King Henry VIII., and a heretic of the worst kind. He bade all his 
numerous friends and retainers a long farewell. After a pause, 
in which he surveyed the crowd, he said : “ Remember that I die 
a Catholic and I am a true Percy to the last. Farewell for ever, 
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my dear friends. God-bless you all!” The execution was con- 
ducted in a cruel and disgraceful manner: a@ blunt carpenter's axe 
was used, and the executioners were, as usual, in a state of drunken. 
ness. For half an hour they were chopping at his neck and the 
blood flowing at all sides ; at last one of them held up the convulsed 
and blood-streaming head to the gaze of the excited multitude. 

The high rank and ancient lineage of the Earl of Northumber- 
land, the disgraceful circumstances attending his betrayal by the 
Scots, and his steadfast adherence to the olden creed created a 
profound sensation throughout England; in fact, all the great cities 
of Europe felt indignant at the murderous conduct of Elizabeth 
in this special case, in which she set aside the law—even such a 
show of that arbitrary weapon as she used on other occasions. 
But worse than all was her purchase of the noble victim from 
the regent of Scotland for the sum of ten thousand pounds, paid 
down in gold on the delivery of the prisoner, who, according to the 
usage of all civilized nations then as well as now, was entitled to 
protection and hospitality in Scotland, against whose laws he had 
not offended. There was no second opinion on this matter 
throughout Europe; and it hands down to everlasting infamy 
the character of the Scottish regent (Lord Marr), Queen Eliza- 
beth, and her minister, Sir William Cecil. 

In 1585 the next brother, who held the title of Earl of 
Northumberland, was committed to the Totver on the charge of 
high treason. It is alleged that he committed suicide; but as he 
was a man under the influence of religion, the statement is high- 
ly improbable. It was believed at the time that Elizabeth's se- 
cret agents murdered him. The despatches of La Motte Fene- 
leon, the French ambassador, throw a flood of light on the pro- 
ceedings of Elizabeth as to the “ Northern rebels,” which ex- 
ceeded in barbarity the massacres perpetrated by her father 
against the Pilgrims of Grace. “In spite of the explanations 
given by the government,” writes Mr. Hepworth Dixon, “folks 
would not believe that Percy, Earl of Northumberland, died by 
his own hand. Sir Christopher Hatton bore the odium of con- 
triving a midnight murder; for many years the event was spo- 
kefi of as a political assassination, and that by men who, like 
Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Robert Cecil, knew every mystery 
’ of the court.” Sir Harris Nicolas pronounces the accusation 
of murder against Hatton to be “scandalous and untrue.” But 
Percy of Northumberland was undoubtedly murdered by some 
of Lord Burleigh’s or the queen’s agents. An inquest on a poli- 
tical prisoner in the reign of Elizabeth was a dismal farce. The 
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true mode by which the unfortunate nobleman was assassinated 
remains still a mystery. Sir Harris Nicolas thus exonerates 
Hatton: he observes, “ That Sir Christopher Hatton's position 
rendered him an object of envy cannot be doubted; but he seems 
to have made more friends and fewer enemies than any other 
royal favorite.” The biographers of Hatton are at issue as to 
his merits. Lord Campbell, Sir Harris Nicolas, and Mr. Foss 
all disagree. Hatton, however, had many good qualities. 


“He was,” observes one of his distinguished biographers, “ the con- 
stant resource of the unfortunate, knowing on such occasions no distinc- 
tion of religion; in whose cause, he nobly said, mezther searing nor cutting 
was to be used. He was the frequent intercessor in cases of persecution, 
and the patron and, better still, the friend of literary men, who repaid his 
kindness by the only means in their power, thanks—the exchequer of the 
poor—in the dedication of their works. All that is known of Hatton 
proves that his heart and disposition were amiable, his temper mild, and 
his judgment less biassed "" the prejudices of his age than that of most of 
his contemporaries.” 


The reader can see that the Percy family had too much rea- 
son to remember and execrate the cruel and remorseless Tudors, 
who scourged the English people for nearly one hundred and 
twenty years. 

To return to the Pilgrims. The secular clergy were disaf- 
fected in the provinces ; they had reason to complain bitterly of 
the conduct of the ecclesiastical inqyisitors. George Lumley, a 
son of the nobleman of that name, declared in his evidence before 
the council that the priests in the North of England had “assist- 
ed the Pilgrims of Grace with money and provisions.” * Many 
of the seculars were at first opposed to the movement ; but when 
their “small household property was seized upon by Lord 
Crumwell’s agents they became exasperated; still, they did not 
join the popular movement.” + The next command from Crum- 
well was to seize the church plate; the chalice was torn from the 
tabernacle by the hands of such men as Richard Crumwell, and a 
tin vessel was supplied to each church or chapel, to be used as a 
chalice.{ When the government made this sacrilegious confisca- 
tion the priests and the people at once coalesced. Popular in- 
dignation was at. its height, and the people cried out for Lord 
Crumwell’s head, whom they styled the “arch-heretic.” “Down 
with the villain!” was the shout raised in every town and yil- 
lage.§ 


* MSS. in the State Paper Office. + Thorndale’s Memorials. 
} Ecclesiastical Returns concerning Church Plate made to Lord Crumwell, 
§ Anecdotes of the Pilgrims of Grace. 
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Disaster followed disaster with the Pilgrims of Grace. Near- 
ly all their principal leaders were taken prisoners. Lord Darcy, 
Aske, Constable, Bigod, the abbots of Fountains and Jervaulx, 
Sir John Bulmer, Lord Lumley’s son Tempest, and thirteen 
others of ancient family were tried in London and at once con- 
demned to death. Some were executed at Tyburn, others at 
York and Hull. The king indulged in one of his savage say- 
ings: “ Let there be no delay; hang them up at once.” Lady Bul- 
mer, a very beautiful woman, was consigned to the flames at 
Smithfield by a special Tudor code which condemned women 
to the stake “ with its worst tortures,” if they committed high trea- 
son. Lady Bulmer died heroically. “JZ have,” said she, “ come 
here to die for the old religion of England; I have nothing to regret, 
and I rejoice and thank my God that I am given an opportunity of 
offering up my life for the true faith of Jesus Christ.” * 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon represents Lady Bulmer as insane ; that 
she was the illegitimate daughter of Stafford, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, who was beheaded in the early part of Henry’s reign; and, 
further, “ She was not the wifeof Sir John Bulmer ; her name was 
Madge Cheyne.” And again Mr. Dixon observes: “She was a 
devout woman, if not an honest wife; she brought with her into 
the Pilgrims’ camp not only her high blood and bickering tongue, 
but Father Stonehouse, her family priest.” If the lady whose 
memory Mr. Hepworth Dixon thus traduces held such a po- 
sition, no Catholic priest hdlding jurisdiction from his bishop, 
or accredited from the heads of the religious orders, could 
fill the office of chaplain and confessor to her; so Mr. Dixon's 
allegations fall to pieces like a house of cards. If a fervid en- 
thusiasm on the part of the English matrons and their daugh- 
ters in favor of the Pilgrims can be construed into madness, 
then there was an overwhelming amount of insanity in the pro- 
vinces. Mr. Dixon cannot afford a good word for the Pilgrims, 
to whom he applies many harsh epithets. 

When Lord Darcy was examined before the Privy Council, 
he turned on Lord Crumwell, “once his professing friend,” and 
now, regardless of his enmity, he said: 


“Crumwell, it is thou that art the very special and chief causer of all 
this rebellion [movement] and mischief, and art likewise causer of the ap- 
prehension of us; that be ... [the word here has faded away], and dost 
daily earnest [travel] to bring us to our ends, and to strike off our heads; 
but I trust that ere thou die, though thou wouldst procure all the noble- 


* Dr. Creci’s Scenes at the Stake—a very scarce black-letter book; Woodville’s Anecdotes of 
the Pilgrims of Grace. 
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men’s heads within the realm to be stricken off, yet shall there remain one 
head [and arm] that shall strike off thy head.” * 


In Lord Darcy’s petition to the king he says: “I beg to have 
confession, and at Mass to receive my Adorable Maker [the Holy 
Eucharist], that | may depart in peace from this vale of misery.” 

In a letter to the king Darcy besought his highness, in 
pathetic words, that his “entire body” (when royal vengeance 
was satisfied) might be laid beside the remains of the wife of his 
early love, once known as the beautiful Anne Neville—the type 
of all that was generous and good in her sex. Lord Darcy fur- 
ther implored that his debts might be paid out of his own pro- 
perty. Aske and others petitioned that their families “ might not 
be reduced to poverty and ruin.” + How far such requests were 
attended to by Lord Crumwell it is unnecessary to inquire. 

Some of the Pilgrims acted in a half-hearted spirit on their 
trials, but most of them were firm, and at the scaffold behaved in 
a manner worthy of men whose fathers were famed in the wars 
of the Plantagenets ; but, with that proud feeling which was often 
evinced by the old historic families of England, they protested 
against being stigmatized as rebels. They placed themselves in 
the position of “ defenders of the olden religion of the country,” 
which, they argued, was older than any monarchy in Europe. 
They were still loyal to his highness; but their loyalty to the 
Papal Church could only be extinguished in their blood. The 
scenes which took place throughout the country attested the 
truth of their declarations, for no men ever died at the hands of 
the headsman with greater moral courage, veneration, and love 
for the creed of their forefathers than did the leaders of the Pil- 
grims of Grace. 

In York, Hull, Carlisle, and Pontefract some seven hundred 
persons were hanged, amongst whom were many monks and 
friars. The scenes of slaughter ended with “ hanging upon the 
trees a score of men-in every village the king’s generals passed 
along.” The poor, unlettered peasantry died like heroes, but 
“without benefit of clergy.” The “old nobles” were friendly to 
the Pilgrims of Grace, and it is even alleged that the Duke of 
Norfolk “secretly wished them well.” No action of Norfolk’s 
life, however, supplies credence to such an opinion. If he were 
a chivalrous courtier he always chose the strongest side, where- 


* This brief address of Lord Darcy is to be seen in a MS. at the Rolls House; and, what 
is more curious still, it is in Lord Crumwell’s own handwriting—thus inditing a premonition of 
his own fate. 

t State Papers of Henry’s reign. 
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by his interests were best promoted. A despatch of his from 
Welby Abbey throws some light on what manner of man the 
“hero of Flodden Field” really was. He says: “ By any means, 
Jair or foul, I will crush the rebels {the Pilgrims]; J wll esteem no 
promise that I make to them, nor think my honor touched in the viola- 
tion of the same.” * 

There was no lack of enthusiasm or bravery on the part of 
the Northern Pilgrims, and they had a powerful incentive to per- 
severe in the fact that the royal army were supposed to be dis- 
affected, both officers and men, who abhorred the king’s coun- 
cil, especially Lord Crumwell. Nevertheless, the Pilgrim gene- 
rals lost their opportunities, perhaps through the incapacity of 
Lord Darcy. Both parties have accused him of treachery ; but 
he was no traitor, and many circumstances plead in his favor. 
He belonged to the old class of nobility, who looked upon a 
king as “the anointed of the Lord.” He served under Henry 
VII. and gave many sumptuous entertainments to that monarch. 
He had fought against the Moors with King Ferdinand, and he 
had earned laurels in France also. He had some military reputa- 
tion. In early life he travelled to the Holy Land; he visit- 
ed Rome and paid homage to the spiritual head of his religion. 
He was strongly opposed to the German Reformation, and when 
the question of the king’s supremacy was raised he made seve- 
ral speeches in the House of Lords on the subject. He was 
most outspoken on the question of the pope’s spiritual headship, 
and did not seem to care whether his sentiments pleased the 
king or not. But at the same time he did not like to be stig- 
matized as a rebel. The name sounded odious in his ear. Mr. 
Froude insinuates treachery and cowardice in his conduct; 
but it is easy to draw an unfavorable inference from the uncer- 
tain accounts that have reached posterity of the real circum- 
stances which led to the overthrow of the movement. It must 
be likewise remembered that Lord Darcy was nearly eighty-two 
years old and weighed down with infirmity and domestic sor- 
rows; nevertheless, he ascended the scaffold bravely and died 
like a true Christian. 

From the last terrible despatch of King Henry to the com- 
mander of his army may be judged the kind of faith with which 
monarch and general had conducted the negotiations with an in- 
jured people. “The further,” writes his highness, “ you wade 
in the investigation of the behavior of those monks, the worse 
you will find them.” + In conclusion the proclamation says: 
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*State Papers, vol. i. p. 519. + State Papers of Henry VIII.’s reign. 
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“Our kingly pleasure is that, before you close up our royal banner again, 
you shall cause such dreadful execution to be done upon a number of the inhabi- 
tants of every town, village, and hamlet that have offended as shall make a 
spectacle to others who might wish to offend hereafter against our royal com~- 
mand. Finally, as all those troubles have beencaused by the monks and 
canons of those parts, you shall, wéthout pity, cause all the said monks and all 
the said canons that in any wise have been faulty to be tied up without further 
delay or ceremony.” 


In 1513, many years before Crumwell and Cranmer became 
advisers to the crown, Henry wrote to Leo X., eulogizing the 
religious orders of England, the Franciscans—Friars: Minor, or 
Gray Friars *—being special objects of his commendation. He 
described them as “ remarkable for Christian poverty, sincerity, 
charity, and devotion.” + “Tied up” signified to be hanged 
from the nearest tree, “ without benefit of clergy.’ The Duke of 
Norfolk obeyed the royal command. In two days he hanged 
seventy-four persons in Westmoreland and Cumberland. A 
large portion of them were priests, some forty, fifty, sixty, 
seventy, and one eighty-six years of age. Tothis number may be 
added twelve abbots who were hanged, drawn, and quartered t{ One 
of the abbots executed was Thomas Maigne, a man of conside- 
rable learning and stainless character. At his so-called trial the 
abbot addressed the jury in an eloquent strain; but, that tribunal 
having been “carefully selected,” Maigne was speedily consign- 
ed to the executioner. He died bravely, telling his companions 
that they were “about to suffer for the faith of Jesus Christ.” 
Lord Hussey, also having gone through the form of a trial, was 
found guilty and executed. The mode of dealing with this 
unf6rtunate nobleman was marked by the vilest treachery and 
dishonor; yet it is alleged by some writers that Lord Hussey 
“had all the advantages of a fair trial.” The record of what 
took place is the most conclusive answer that can be made to 
this assertion. 

As I have already remarked, seventy-four persons were 
“hanged and quartered” in three days at Westmoreland and 
Cumberland. Several of them were aged priests. Here is Mr. 


* The Franciscans of England, as also of Spain and the Spanisn-American countries, have 
always worn a gray habit instead of the usual brown one generally worn elsewhere by the 
order.—Ep, C. W. 

t Ellis’ Original Royal Letters, vol. i. p. 166. . 

}State Papers; Woodville; Sharon Turner, vol. x.; Lingard, vol. iv.; Froude, vol. iii, In 
the Hardwicke State Papers, vol, i., some additional light is thrown on the murderous pro- 
ceedings of the king and his council in relation to the Pilgrims, 

_ §Crumwell’s State Papers. 





| Hall; Stowe’s Chronicle; MSS, State Paper Office. 
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Froude’s commentary on this dreadful scene: “ The severity was 
not excessive, but it was sufficient to produce the desired result. The 
rebellion was finished. The flame was trampled out.” * 

An old tradition of Cumberland is that a number of poor 
women and their daughters collected the mutilated remains of 
the dead and gave them burial in a Christian form. On the 
following day an Irish Dominican named Ulick de Burgh cele- 
brated Mass for the deceased Pilgrims; he was soon after ar- 
rested, and hanged from a tree by Richard Crumwell as an “ in- 
cendiary offering prayers for rebels who died ‘ without benefit 
of clergy.’ + . 

The Duke of Suffolk acted the part of a perfect monster to 
the women who were arrested for “cheering on the Pilgrims.” 
“Chuck these women off from the nearest tree,” were the 
words of Suffolk to Colonel Talbot. The king desired that the 
women who committed “high treason,” as he would have it, 
should be sent to the stake, in the same manner as Lady Bulmer ; 
but his officers pleaded for the “7vop~e”’ as the most expeditious. 
The Pilgrims of Grace met with no quarter; they were de- 
cimated by the royal troops in their broken retreat; and hun- 
dreds of them were found dead in the ditches and roadsides from 
hunger and exhaustion. The women in the rural districts acted 
in the most heroic manner. 

As in all revolutionary movements, the Pilgrims were guilty 
of some excesses, but not one-tenth of what has been attributed 
to them. Whenever they fell into the hands of the king’s adhe- 
rents they received no mercy—not even the women and children. 
In a moment of “rage and red-hot passion”’ the Pilgrims slew 
one of the principal canons of the cathedral of Lincoln. He was 
known to have been a spy for Lord Crumwell, whilst at the same 
time expressing sympathy with the popular cause. His assassi- 
nation was the result of a mere outburst of popular fury. Mr. 
Froude alleges that several priests cried out, “ Kill him!” If Mr. 
Froude had stated that a number of half-mad women cried out, 
“ Kill Crumwell’s Judas!” he would have approached nearer to 
the facts. Mr. Froude considers that Stowe and Holinshed 
“knew nothing of the movement of the Pilgrims—they are no 
authority.” Thereasonis obvious. The public are invited to ac- 
cept Mr. Froude’s narrative. The wholesale butchery of the pea- 
santry was “according to law”; therefore it should receive no 
censure. Richard, brother to Lord Crumwell, was invested with 


* Froude’s History of England, vol. iii. p. 203. 
+ Woodville’s Anecdotes of the Pilgrims of Grace. 
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the command of some troops, but his real office was that of a spy 
for the king, to ascertain whether “ certain squires were in earn- 
est, true, and loyal.” He writes in glowing terms of Sir John 
Russell. Russell assured him that his hatred of the Pilgrims was 
so great that he could “eat them without salt.”* Another ac- 
count is to the effect that Sir John Russell said, “ Leave the lazy 
monks to me, and I will soon dangle them from the trees,” to 
which Richard Crumwell replied, “ I would rather yoke them to 
a plough, that they might taste of hard work.” Richard Crum- 
well performed many offices for Henry of which there is no re- 
cord extant. The term “ Lollard” was sometimes applied to him 
in relation to his “ sacking” convents in search of jewelry for the 
king. He was a special favorite with Henry, who invested him 
with knighthood in a most gracious manner. “Formerly,” 
says the delighted monarch, “thou wast my Dick, but hereafter 
shalt be my diamond,” and thereat let fall his diamond ring 
unto him; “in avowance whereof,” writes Fuller, “these Crum- 
wells have ever since given for their crest a lion holding a dia- 
mond ring in his forepaw.” + The examination of some of the 
Pilgrims before Lord Crumwell as to the “ causes of the discon- 
tent ’’ are of considerable importance. 


“The discontent,” says Aske, “extended to the county families who 
shared or imitated the prejudices of their feudal leaders; every family had 
their own peculiar grievances. On the suppression of the abbeys the peers 
obtained grants, or expected to obtain them, from the forfeited estates. 
The county squires saw the desecration of the familiar scenes of their daily 
life, the violation of the tombs of their ancestors, and the buildings them- 
selves, the beauty of which was the admiration of foreigners who visited 
England, reduced to ruins. The abbeys were the most picturesque and 
beautiful places in the realm, and always a source of delight to the people 
of other nations. The abbots had been the personal friends of the local 
gentry, the trustees for their children, and the executors of their wills; the 
monks had been the tutors of their children; the free tables constantly 
covered with good cheer had made convents and abbeys attractive and 
popular, especially in remote places and during severe weather. The im- 
mediate neighborhood of a large abbey or convent was a busy hive of in- 


dustry; no one hungry; the sick, infirm, and aged cared for with tender- 
ness.” t 


Upon this report Mr. Froude remarks: “I am glad to have 
discovered the most’ considerable evidence in favor of some, at 


* MSS. State Paper Office. 

+ Fuller’s History of English Abbeys, edited by Dr. Brewer, vol. iii. 

t Examination of Aske ; Rolls House MSS. ; Crumwell’s State Papers. 
VOL. XXXv.—6 
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least, of the superiors of the religious houses.” * George Gis. 
borne, who lived by land, said that the poor people were left 
without the commons, or patches of ground, which their families 
held for centuries; that they were oppressed by a new class of 
squires, who doubled the rent.+ Other witnesses dwelt upon the 
losses their children and themselves had suffered by the confisca. 
tion of the abbeys. The grievances spoken of by the Pilgrims of 
Grace were frequently alluded to by Hugh Latimer in his “ rustic 
speeches,” yet those revolutionary proceedings were suggested 
and carried out by the very class of men with whom Latimer was 
so intimately connected. These facts are attested by the State 
Papers and records of the times, and it is impossible to deny 
their accuracy. 

The Pilgrims were neither traitors nor rebels, but rather con- 
servative and patriotic in all their actions; they are almost un- 
known to posterity; they have been misrepresented by some 
recent writers, as they had been cruelly calumniated by others. 
From the days of the first Crusade no such enthusiastic move- 
‘ment of Catholics had taken place in England to confront the 
‘present and pressing foe of their belief. Youth and old age 
rushed to the standard of the Pilgrims with self-devoted ardor. 
Those Knights of the Cross did not war against their sovereign, 
‘but with his council, who had nearly overthrown the nation- 
al religion and raised anarchy, bloodshed, and confiscation in 
its place. Those nobles, knights, and esquires who were con- 
demned to the scaffold met death in a manner worthy of the 
heroes of antiquity; like the Christian martyrs of yore, they 
advanced to the headsman singing hymns of praise to the 
Most High. And, standing on the threshold of eternity, they 
proclaimed their devotion to the faith of their fathers. Such 
is the story of the Pilgrims of the Cross, hitherto known, and 
that very obscurely, as the “ Pilgrims of Grace,” when men- 
tioned at all in English history. »@ 

The Northern insurrection, instead of securing the stability, 
as might have been expected, accelerated the ruin of the remain- 
ing monasteries, against which a new commission was issued 
under the presidency of Lord Sussex, a pliant tool of the 
monarch. On this occasion spies and informers of the most 
abandoned character gave evidence against monks and nuns. 
Every groundless tale, every malicious insinuation, was col- 
lected, sworn to, and entered in the general bill of indictment, 


* Froude, vol. iii, p. 89. + Rolls House MSS, 
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although Sussex, in his private despatch to Lord Crumwell, 
stated that the character of the witnesses was “rotten and 
could not fairly be accepted against the religious orders, of 
whom every one had spoken well.” The treachery of Crum- 
well and Sussex in this transaction was like that of Dr. London 
with the nuns of Godstow. 

About the spring of 1540 all the monastic establishments of 
England had been torn from the possession of those who had 
held them in faithful, genial, and kindly trust as the heritage 
of the poor, and who were always known as the loving pro- 
moters of every good work—clerics as well as citizens, pub- 
lic benefactors, and private monitors in the inculcation of virtue. 
Seeing the sacrilegious pillage to which God’s altar and the 
inheritance of the poor were being subjected, it was no wonder 
that man’s nature asserted itself in some of those holy men, 
and that they threw themselves in the front ranks of their down- 
trodden flock in defence of religious liberty. 





BEFORE THE CROSS. 


Jesus! my prayer would tell thee all 
A grateful heart could say : 
But when I seek befitting speech 
The words glide all away. 


I view thy cross, and muse, and grieve, 
And brush from lids their dew: 

Oh! let these mute love-tokens say 
What language fails to do. 


As flowers waft in scents their praise, 
And well-accepted know, 

My heart its silent incense sends, 
Content if thou art so. 


Ye choirs of lov’d ones, chanting now 
Your Glorias full and free, 

Oh! fill the part I hope to take, 
And sing my love for me. 
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THE STORY OF A PORTIONLESS GIRL. 


From the German of the Countess Hahn-Hahn, by Mary H. A. Allies, 


PART IIL—THE FALL OF THE BLOSSOMS. 


CHAPTER IV. 


DECEPTION, 


LEHRBACH and Edgar had left, and it was quieter than ever 
at Griinerode. Sylvia felt inexpressibly lonely, and the place 
appeared to her deserted. A change had come over everything. 
Her reign as mistress, on whom devolved the intelligent supervi- 
sion of the house and the pleasant nursing of the sick, had ceased. 
. There was nobody left to be glad at the sound of her step or 

of her laugh, nobody with whom she could talk or who would 
understand her, no one with whom she could feel a thorough 
inward sympathy. Vincent alone inspired her with this sort 
of confidence. In no other man had she ever found his calmness, 
clear views, unflinching principles, and deep conscientiousness. 
Perhaps it-was because she had hitherto attached more impor- 
tance to a brilliant exterior, as in Wilderich’s case, or to mere 
similarity of feelings, as in Aurel’s, and had not sought for higher 
qualities. Lehrbach, in short, rose in her opinion all the more 
from the absence of sentiment in her judgment of him. Wilde- 
rich’s attentions had roused in her a feeling of proud triumph. 
She felt that Lehrbach’s affection was an honor, for it was no 
high-flown sentiment. He foresaw labor and difficulties, ac- 
cepted the trial of waiting for years, and did not shrink from 
embracing patient toil in order to win the prize. Such was 
the man who, full of virtue and noble feelings, gave her his 
undivided affection and only asked her to love him in return. 
He did not look to her for fortune, or connections, or wealthy 
relations; he was contented with her love. He trusted to his 
own persevering energy to win a home for himself and the wife 
of his choice. Sylvia lived on the thought of Vincent. 

Wilderich’s condition was pitiable. He had not died, or 
rather he got well up to a certain point, and his sister was at 
length able to see him. Xaveria had been going backwards and 
forwards to Griinerode, but she had never entered his room on 
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account of his inability to bear the least excitement. When she 
was admitted for about a quarter of an hour, she came back in 
tears to the drawing-room, and said, as she threw her arms 
round Sylvia, “ Ah! poor, poor fellow. How will he bear it?” 

“ Bear what?” asked Sylvia in a frightened tone. 

“He is fearfully disfigured. Haven't you seen him?” 

“No; he has been kept carefully, even from you.” 

“T tell you what, you will not recognize him. One eye and 
a part of his cheek are gone, which perfectly disfigures his whole 
face. I could not help crying as I looked at him. His forehead, 
too, seems to be injured. He speaks very slowly and with great 
difficulty, and has to think over every word. 1 wonder whether 
he will be able to remain in the service, and what will he do 
then? Disfigured as he is, he cannot possibly be what he was in 
society, and his vanity would not bear it. Just think, Sylvia, of 
Wilderich, so handsome, refined, and elegant as he was, being in 
such a miserable condition.” 

“Perhaps he will be happy in the quiet of his own home,” 
said Sylvia, much shocked. 

“What! happy with Isidora?” exclaimed the countess. “O 
Sylvia! you know well enough how impossible this is.” 

“She has been devoting herself to him during these three 
months, and has hardly let the nursing-sister do anything for 
him.” 

“It was jealousy, I should think,” replied Xaveria coldly. 
“Her affection is so full of this bitter mixture that it does not 
act refreshingly upon him. What a dreadful prospect the poor 
fellow has before him! A man who has a profession and good 
health, and who is liked in society, can afford to give up some 
of his domestic happiness. But if he is restricted to his own 
fireside with an Isidora by his side he is truly to be pitied! 
But you are utterly indifferent to his misery.” 

“T am not indifferent, but astonished to hear you talking in 
this way of Isidora, when you did all you could to get her for 
Wilderich,” answered Sylvia seriously. 

“Yes, darling; but it was absolutely necessary. Nobody 
could imagine the state his money affairs were in; and then I 
thought it might be a case of Fouqué’s Undine with Isidora.” 

“ Of what?” asked Sylvia, in surprise. 

“Of Undine—a pretty story, somewhat ancient, it is true, 
which I came upon by chance in my uncle’s library at Weldens- 
perg. The water-nymph is without a soul till she falls in love. 
Love gives her one. Girls sometimes have these water-nymph 
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natures. They are cold, insensible, tiresome, soulless, till love 
transforms them into nice, pleasant women. Unfortunately, | 
made a great mistake in expecting anything of the sort from 
Isidora. She is no loving Undine, but simply what she always 
was.” 

The baroness interrupted the two friends by telling them that 
the doctor approved of Wilderich’s removal to town. She 
added : 

“We will break up as soon as we can, as one gets quite mel- 
ancholy here. Quiet is pleasant enough, but this is dead-alive. 
My husband could not stand it. He has been travelling over 
half Europe with the greatest speed, and comes back in a few 
days. We will be in our winter quarters to welcome him. Will 
you put up with Weldensperg tilk the end of November, 
countess ?” 

“Qh! yes. You know my husband’s passion for hunting. 
We shall not leave before December, as we have to entertain an 
unbroken succession of sportsmen.” 

“ Do you still like this constant gayety ?” asked Sylvia. 

“Why shouldn’t 1?” Xaveria replied in astonishment. “I 
am so accustomed to it that I couldn’t get on without it.” 

Sylvia liked going back immensely, but her delight was 
changed into sorrow when Vincent told her, the first time she 
saw him, that he had been ordered toa distant provincial town’ 
and would only be recalled to the capital for his examination. 

“ How lonely I shall be!” she sighed. “Since I have been 
accustomed to speak to you and to hear you talk all other con- 
versation seems to me so very stupid.” 

“] like to hear you say that, for a year ago it was not the 
case.” 

“ Yes, it was.” 

“No, you didn’t like what I said, and it used to make you cry 
a good deal.” 

“Yes, I cried, certainly, because you touched me, not because 
I didn’t like what you said. And, besides that, it seems to me 
that you are tenderer with me now, having perhaps found out 
how far from perfection I am and what gentle handling I re- 
quire.” 

“T don’t know that at all,” he said eagerly. “I only know 
that I love you.” ; 

“ Won't separation alter your feelings?” Sylvia asked sadly. 
“I wish that I could put my whole confidence in you; I feel that 
I need it, but I am almost afraid.” 
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‘‘So am I, Sylvia. This is the way with us poor creatures 
when we look some great happiness in the face. Joy makes us 
glad and anxious. But take courage, Sylvia. We hope for the 
love and happiness which comes from God, not for that which 
the world gives; and God will take care of it for us. We must 
put our hope of each other in his hands. His love sends us our 
love, so it must fulfil the end which he had in sending it to us, 
and that end can be no other than our preparation for heaven, 
our sanctification. Is this your view, Sylvia?” 

“ Yes,” she answered firmly and with feeling, for Lehrbach’s 
words always so touched and carried her away that they seemed 
to make her share his way of thinking, feeling, and believing. 

“Well, then, Sylvia, this will keep away any doubt of me or 
my faithfulness. We will make use of our year of separation to 
grow firmer in faith; that*will strengthen our love, and so the 
bitter parting will in reality bring us nearer to each other.” 

The tears were in Sylvia's eyes. 

“Have I again been saying something to vex you?” he in- 
quired anxiously. 

“Oh! no, only all that you say sounds as if it came from 
above; and as I am not accustomed to hear things discussed in 
this way, you must be compassionate to my weakness.” 

“ What I say is as simple as possible,” he answered. 

Then he asked her if he might sometimes write to her. “No, 
indeed,’’ she exclaimed anxiously. ‘“ My uncle might find it out 
and make it disagreeable for us, and even for your father and 
mother, who suspect nothing.” 

“Then I retract my request,” said Vincent quickly. “My 
father thinks it rash, or unlawful in some cases, for a young man 
to engage himself with the certainty that years must intervene 
before his marriage. He thinks it hard upon a girl, who might 
meet with something better if she weren’t bound.” 

“He needn’t fear this in my case,” said Sylvia, laughing ; “ but 
I think that your father and mother should hear it from your 
own mouth, and’ that you will best know how soon they should! 
be told. We must beware of interference and prevent it at any- 
cost. My uncle wants me to stay with him as long as he chooses,, 
unless, indeed, a millionaire were to present himself. He would’: 
not be able to resist so great a bit of good-fortuneasthis. Money : 
is his barometer.” 

“ Then he won’t think much of our prospects,” said Vincent. , 
“ But as the whole house is probably of the same mind, you have 
escaped the infection wonderfully, Sylvia.” 
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“I have already told you that I have been kept from it by my 
own experience and a certain knowledge of the ins and outs of 
things.” 

“T must tell you quite plainly that I am offering you very nar- 
row circumstances, and I could not bear to see you unhappy un- 
der them, as my conscience would reproach me for having loved 
you selfishly and encouraged you to face what was to be a hard 
lot for you, though I am accustomed to it.” 

“Don’t be afraid,” replied Sylvia with emotion. “You 
guessed my secret the day you heard me sighing after ‘ freedom 
and bread.’ Do you think me fickle enough to change my mind 
now that I may confidently look forward to ‘dove, liberty, and 
bread’?” 

Nothing delighted Vincent more than this confidence of Syl. 
via’s. It seemed to him that if she saw the ins and outs of her 
position so plainly she might be trusted when she spoke of her- 
self and her feelings; and even though he was loath to leave her 
for his new destination, he was too happy at bottom to allow 
grief to get the better of him. 

Sylvia settled down to her ordinary life. The baron had 
brought her some beautiful dresses from Paris; the room which 
Valentine had occupied during her engagement was done up for 
her with a fresh carpet and crimson damask furniture; and she 
had the prospect of some delightful rides ona spirited young 
horse which was another present. She took all these gifts with 
a few words of thanks, but as if they were matters of course, and 
she built a silent castle in the air about herself at Lehrbach’s side, 
when everything would be so very different. Yet the very sim- 
plicity of their circumstances would make them cosey and com- 
fortable. 

The winter brought Mrs. Dambleton, with her newly-married 
son Vivian and his wife, to Germany. Mrs. Vivian Dambleton 
was a very attractive person and made some noise in society, 
where she was much admired. She had struck up a great friend- 
ship with Sylvia, who thus found a new and pleasurable charm 
in people’s company. “As I am obliged to go into society, I may 
as well not bore myself in it as much as I did last winter,” she 
said to herself. She was seen everywhere with her pretty friend, 
and her own good looks seemed to gain, not torlose, by the com- 
parison. 

In the meantime Mrs. Dambleton had the most painful talks 
with the baron and his wife concerning Valentine, who was de- 
termined to get a separation from Herr Goldisch, in order to 
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marry a young Englishman and to go with him to the East In- 
dies. 

“ My brother can’t stand his dreadful life any longer,” Mrs. 
Dambleton said; “and, indeed, he ought not, for he would give 
people a handle for thinking that he is perfectly insensible to the 
way in which she treats his name and his honor. As the two are 
entirely of one mind on this single point at least, a quiet divorce 
seems to me the best thing that can happen. My brother would 
thus be able to spend his latter years in peace, and Valentine 
might begin her life over again with a different husband.” 

“ But, dear Mrs. Dambleton, what are you thinking of ?” said 
the baroness in a dissatisfied tone. “ Valentine can’t marry again, 
as she is a Catholic. She may leave her husband, but she may 
not contract another marriage unless as a widow. Till then Herr 
Goldisch is and must remain her lawful husband.” 

Mrs. Dambleton shrugged her shoulders and said coldly: 
“ Well, then, let her bear her own burden.” 

“That’s what I say,” exclaimed the baron in a very violent 
tone of voice. “Ever since she has been married she has done 
nothing but vex her parents as well as her husband. Her hus- 
band finds her unbearable—so do1I; so let us leave her to herself.” 

“ But how and where, love, is she to pass her days?” grumbled 
the baroness. “ You can’t surely leave poor Valentine to herself, 
if that dreadful husband of hers makes her over to a hard lot.” 

“Dreadful husband, indeed! It is Valentine who is dreadful. 
Goldisch is an excellent man.” 

“T am glad to hear you speak of my brother in this way; un- 
der present circumstances it does honor both to him and to you.” 

“ Yes, I cannot do otherwise; but still I think that he should 
not give up his wife so lightly. She will soon weary of her 
East Indian. The same sort of thing has already happened two 
or three times.” 

“That’s just it—Valentine is incorrigible,” answered Mrs. 
Dambleton gravely. “If selfishness had not dried up her feel- 
ings my brother’s kindness and considerateness would have moved 
her and made her better. Instead of this she shows him the great- 
est dislike and talks of nothing but a divorce from him.” 

“ What an idiot she is!” cried out the baron, stamping his 
foot. ‘“ Let Goldisch rid himself of her, and let her bear the con- 
sequences of her foolish behavior.” 

“Oh! that I had never given my consent to her marrying a 
Protestant,” moaned the baroness. 

“You should have weighed all that nine years ago. Then 
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there was no talk or notion of Catholic principles,” replied Mrs, 
Dambleton in a very cold manner. ‘‘ You have no right xow to 
find fault with my brother for acting according to his excellent 
religion and getting divorced from her. It is not his fault if 
she is unable to marry again; but her determination to marry 
Mr. Windham proves her disinclination to abide by the Catholic 
view of the matter.” 

“ Just God! what scandals and what miseries that will cause,” 
sighed the baroness. 

“Ts this Mr. Windham rich and. independent, and does he 
really mean to marry Valentine?” asked the baron. 

“ | don’t know him personally,” replied Mrs. Dambleton. “I 
only know that Valentine thinks him a set-off to my brother in 
the matter of age. He is two or three and twenty.” 

“Just God!” again sighed the baroness. ‘“ How senseless 
to like a man six years younger than she is herself!” 

“Tf this Mr. Windham can support her in a fitting way it 
seems to me the best thing for all parties for him to marry Tini 
and take her off to the East Indies with him,” said the baron. 

“ But, love, she ought not to marry him,” insisted the baro- 
ness. 

“Stuff, my dear! Who is going to forbid her?” he exclaimed. 
“Do you think she means to ask the pope’s leave? She will 
simply be married in the Protestant church, as she was before. 
We ought to be too thankful to Protestantism for helping us out 
of such a wretched state of things.” ; 

“ But we are not at all thankful about it,” replied Mrs. Dam- 
bleton touchily. 

“ But, my dear Mrs. Dambleton, Henry VIIL., the founder of 
your religion, ought to have accustomed you to this manner of 
setting things matrimonial to rights,” said the baron, with quiet 
sarcasm. “He invented the method and made a thoroughly 
good use of it.” 

“Christ is the founder of my religion, not Henry VIII.!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Dambleton indignantly. “He only freed Eng- 
land from the pope’s yoke.” 

“Well, he freed you from something, so it’s all the same. 
My opinions on the point are too complicated to fight over with 
you, Mrs. Dambleton. We must keep friends, so as not to pre- 
judice your brother’s and my daughter’s business. I have no- 
thing to say against the divorce, as Goldisch is in the right. | 
have only to think of this silly Tini’s money affairs and to find 
out what Mr. Windham can offer her. If he is a poor beggar 
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I would rather lock Tini up than let her go and starve in the 
East Indies.” 

The baroness wanted to persuade Mrs. Dambleton to give up 
the notion of a divorce, but Mrs. Dambleton was not to be 
moved. “My brother has thoroughly weighed the matter, and 
it has cost him years of struggle, and now he has quite made 
up his mind,” she said. “It is too late to change. Be thankful 
that a divorce is made so easy in Germany ; in England it would 
give rise to all sorts of scandal. Perhaps it may be a useful les- 
son to Valentine for the future, and my poor brother will at least 
have some peace and quiet, and feel satisfied that little George, 
who is fast growing up, will not be troubled by the state of 
things between his father and mother. You know well enough 
that both my brother and I will do all we can to spare Valen- 
tine.” 

The baron put out his hand to her; the baroness was in 
tears. They wished to keep on good terms with Mrs. Damble- 
ton, in order to get what they could for Valentine. For the same 
reason they promised her that Sylvia should go to England for 
a few months in the spring with Mrs. Vivian Dambleton. Syl- 
via was delighted at it. Now at last she was to see England in 
the way she had always wished to see it. Georgiana Damble- 
ton belonged to a very good family which was highly connect- 
ed, so that she had a footing amongst the upper ten thousand 
and much enjoyed the prospect of introducing her friend to the 
same. It was arranged that they should go by Paris, stopping a 
few days there with Aurel and Pheebe, then spend the height of 
the season in London, and leave in July for the country-seat of 
Georgiana’s father and mother. Sylvia was so much delighted 
with the plan that she began to analyze her feelings. Consider- 
ing that she was one day to become Lehrbach’s wife, would it 
not have been far more reasonable of her to keep away from 
fashionable society instead of seeking it out and drinking in its 
pleasures? When she was married she would have small right 
to company or going about, to say nothing of comfort or ele- 
gance. Was she not, therefore, needlessly exposing herself by 
going into the very midst of one of the most brilliant societies in 
Europe? But then was she not to profit by so good an oppor- 
tunity of seeing so interesting a country ?» Was she to grieve 
Georgiana, who so looked forward to showing her “dear ‘old 
England” and her own beloved home? Then how instructive 
this visit would be! In short, it was far wiser to taste the 
world’s good things, and, having done so, to despise them for 
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true happiness, than to sigh after them from sheer ignorance. 
For all that she would have liked to hear what Lehrbach thought 
of the matter. “I wish he were here,” she mused, and she won- 
dered if she might venture to write and ask him. No, she would 
not do that; for, apart from other considerations, it was quite 
possible, though not probable, that he might not approve of the 
expedition, and she had set her mind upon it. Sylvia settled the 
question by resolving to keep a very detailed journal, to which 
she would confide not so much outward events as her impressions 
and thoughts, and which she would give to Lehrbach. That 
would show him that she had treated her journey as a serious 
matter. 

This was her intention, but it had the fate common to most 
good resolutions: it was not carried out. She fancied she could 
not make a beginning in Paris; Aurel and Phoebe made her 
too sad and Paris was too distracting. She did not want to 
talk about Aurel and Phoebe, and she found that Paris produc- 
ed a need of rest. But she did not succeed in collecting her 
thoughts. Spending her energies entirely on outward things, 
her power of concentration was null. That which she could not 
do in Paris was even more difficult in London, where she went 
through a gay and brilliant season. It was not a case of noting 
down interesting remarks, for in ball-rooms and festive gather- 
ings great people are wont to be as commonplace as their more 
insignificant neighbors. After the season, as the journal was still 
blank, Sylvia thought it was too late to begin. Her mind was 
as empty as her book, but she had eyes only for the latter, not for 
the former. Much to Georgiana’s delight and to her own private 
satisfaction, she had been a great deal noticed. At home people 
had grown indifferent to a beauty they had seen for so long, and 
which had reached its full maturity ; but in England she was re- 
marked in the crowd, partly because of the novelty of the thing, 
partly because she was really striking. Her great talent for mu- 
sic was a further attraction. There was no scope for it, indeed, 
at large balls and gatherings, but it was much appreciated at 
smaller parties. She was the object of much attention, and it was 
gratifying to her self-love to be once more on the pinnacle which 
she had been obliged to relinquish so long ago in her own coun- 
try. She exulted in her success, trying to disguise her elation to 
herself by thinking how it would delight Vincent. But at times 
the supposition waxed faint. She was perfectly well aware that 
Lehrbach had higher views than all these gay doings. Some- 
times another thought stole into her heart: “ Am I not making 
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an immense sacrifice for him? Does he appreciate it?” But she 
stifled it at once. “The state of things here is quite exceptional, 
and it will soon be over,” she said to herself. “ When I get 
home I shall again be portionless, prospectless Sylvia. Oh! no, 
indeed; 1 am not making an immense sacrifice. He is offering 
me ‘love, liberty, and bread,’ and I will willingly give up my 
golden ring in exchange. Eastern slaves wear one on their arm 
as a sign of their bondage; and am I not a slave?” 

In this state of mind she sent Clarissa a letter in which she 
spoke just as if her going to England had been purely an act of 
kindness towards Georgiana Dambleton, and that after all it was 
not so very different from home or what she had found at Na- 
ples, Rome, or Paris; Clarissa was to tell her brother so with 
Sylvia’s love. In'writing this Sylvia did not question her own 
sincerity and had not the slightest intention of deceiving Vin- 
cent and Clarissa; but as her inclinations and actions lacked a 
supernatural—consequently immutable—standing-point, and as 
she did not understand searching into her motives, she took im- 
| pressions and moods for something lasting, and was not a judge 

,' of what was passing in herself. She thus drew upon herself de- 
ception after deception; for, after the example of the serpent in 
the garden, our fallen nature is an arch flatterer. The letter did 
not leave a comforting impression on Clarissa’s mind. “I am 
pleased at least to hear something of Sylvia,” she said to her 
mother, “ but I am very sorry to see that she looks at things in 
this merely outward and superficial way. If she would go a lit- 
tle deeper she would certainly be struck by different lands and 
nations ; for it is quite impossible to suppose that London and 
Naples, and Paris and Rome, are all exactly alike.” 

“ Poor Sylvia! How much does she see of these places? It 
is only drawing-rooms, theatres, and shops with her, and she is 
with people who lay stress upon unimportant things and pass by 
that which is most worth seeing. Any one who cared so little 
for seeing the Holy Father as Sylvia did may certainly be ex- 
pected not to know what is worthy of interest, and to fall into 
a state of confusion with regard to their views and opinions. 
Then one becomes like a reed which is swayed by fashion, whim, 
self-love, or false authority, sometimes in one direction, some- 
times in another.” : 

“That sounds a sad lot for Sylvia, mother dear, and I know 
Vincent made me quite happy about her by what he wrote last 
year from Griinerode.” 

“Sylvia has no fixed religious principles, so she soon gets 
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to be whatever her surroundings make her, and is influenced, 
whether favorably or otherwise, by outward things.” 

“ Oh! if we could only free her from this wretched state of 
dependence,” sighed Clarissa. 

“ Pray for her,” said Frau von Lehrbach. “This dependence 
on people and things is the ruination of thousands. But the wo- 
men come off the worst, because they bear demoralization less 
easily than men, and, even when they are conscious of it, they have 
riot the stern energy requisite to regain their footing, and their 
position in society makes determination and action more difficult. 
Were Sylvia to be placed in new circumstances, and to marry a 
man of strong principles whom she loved and respected, she 
would be able to look up to him, and would, perhaps, become an 
exemplary woman.” 

Sylvia’s prospects disturbed and disheartened Clarissa. She 
sent the letter without comment on to Vincent, so as to give him 
some tidings of the “dear sister of charity,” as he had called her. 
But Vincent put a very indifferent interpretation upon it. He 
thought he read in it the language of a person who was disguis- 
ing her real feelings and submitting with careless indifference to 
outward events. Clarissa did not get the letter back again. 





PART IV.—APPARENT DIR FACIES. 


CHAPTER I. 
NEW PROSPECTS, 


SYLVIA was walking restlessly up and down her room, accord- 
ing to her wont. It was deep night and the house was plunged 
in sleep. She had come home wearied out from a ball, and yet 
she was not inclined to go to bed. She had found a letter on 
her table which put her into a state of great agitation. She 
opened it carelessly whilst Bertha was taking down her hair, but 
after the first line or two her heart began to beat, and as she fol- 
lowed it up she said in a trembling voice: 

“ Be quick, Bertha! I want to be quiet.” And she began to 
take off her flowers and bows herself with eager haste. 

“That’s it. Now give me my dressing-gown, and do go,” she 
said impatiently, and Bertha, who was bewildered by her young 
mistress’ manner, did as she was told. She had scarcely shut the 
door behind her when Sylvia snatched up her letter again, fold- 
ed her dark silk dressing-gown round her, leaned back in a deep 
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arm-chair, and read it over and over again with increasing per- 
plexity. It contained an offer from Herr Goldisch. 

At the titne of Sylvia’s departure from England the previous 
year the divorce had already been carried out. Whilst the busi- 
ness was still pending Valentine had betaken herself to her 
brother in Paris instead of going to her mother, who was expect- 
ing her at Griinerode. 

She went to Biarritz with Phoebe, made expeditions into the 
Pyrenees, and enjoyed herself immensely. She wrote word to 
her mother that they might expect her in Germany in the au- 
tumn as Mrs. Windham, when she would introduce Mr. Wind- 
ham to them, and that she would then set out with him for Cal- 
cutta, where he held an excellent government appointment. He 
was, she said, then in England, getting ready for the journey. 
Autumn came, but no Mr. and Mrs. Windham appeared at Grii- 
nerode. The truth was that the faithless bridegroom had chosen 
‘ to go wifeless to Calcutta, pretending that his appointment there 
was not worth the risk of exposing Valentine’s precious health to 
the Indian climate. Valentine wept a deluge of tears, let her 
hair fall down once more on her shoulders in dishevelled ringlets, 
and, betwixt love and revenge, contemplated setting off in pur- 
suit of the truant. But when Aurel put before her the discom- 
fort entailed by the journey she took alarm at her high-minded 
scheme and resolved to continue acting the part she had played 
in her married life—that of femme incomprise. This was doubly 
advantageous to her, as she could still bemoan her fate and set 
about once more seeking out a sympathetic heart. But nothing 
would induce her to return to Germany; she chose Aurel’s 
house—somewhat to his disgust—as her headquarters. Valen- 
tine was not the kind of person who would help to lighten and 
soothe his domestic burdens. Having a small mind, weak feel- 
ings, and indolent character, she was wrapped up exclusively in 
herself, and had not even that outward pleasantness which, in 
daily life, is sometimes a set-off to selfishness. But Aurel saw 
that for the time he was her only support, as, though the baron 
made her an allowance, he had a very good mind indeed to quar- 
ter her at Griinerode. There, he thought, she would not be 
able to spend her money or to rush into another senseless mar- 
riage. Reasons which commended themselves to him ‘were, of 
course, highly distasteful to Valentine, the more so from her 
having her fortune, which Herr Goldisch had at once given 
back, at her own disposal. 

“TI don’t understand my father,” she said indignantly to 
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Aurel. “ Does he mean to shut me up at Griinerode and have me 
watched? He doesn’t see the stupidity of it. What should in. 
duce me to take up my abode there and wear myself to death 
with the dulness and solitude, when I can live on the interest of 
my capital and don’t want his allowance of two or three thou- 
sand thalers at all?” 

“Yes, you can live on your interest, but not as you have been 
accustomed to live,” answered Aurel. “You will find that out 
soon enough. My house is always open to you, but I advise you 
not to quarrel with my father and not to get into debt.” 

“ What is the use of my being a rich man’s daughter and the 
future heiress of a million of money, if I am to be thinking about 
every penny I spend?” sighed Valentine, who had already for- 
gotten what she had just said about making the interest suffice. 
This heedless way of talking was one of her’characteristics. She 
contradicted herself at every turn. 

After the divorce business had been got rid of Herr Goldisch’ 
went to spend a little time with his sister and to see Vivian 
Dambleton at his charming place, Ivyhouse. There he met 
Sylvia and brought her back to her aunt at Griinerode. He was 
on very friendly terms with his father-in-law and mother-in-law, 
and wished thus to show them that he had by no means acted 
with unfairness. They were obliged to acknowledge his kind- 
ness and considerateness. “ We feel just the same towards each 
other as we did, Goldisch,” the baron had said one day. “If 
that silly Tini did not know how to value you as a husband, I at 
least know how to value you as a friend, come what may. I am 
the last man to blame what you have done, although my daugh- 
ter was your wife. Women must obey orders, and if they won't 
they must be got rid of.” 

“ But, love—” began the baroness. 

“Be got rid of,” he repeated. “It is a false and deceitful 
sex, half cat, half chameleon—”’ 

“ What a monster!” interrupted Sylvia. 

“ Nothing more nor less, Sylvia. Women are strange beings, 
and because they are strange they are apt at times to be per- 
fectly bewitching. Now are you satisfied, you little coaxer ?” 

“No, indeed; I don’t like your way of depreciating us first, 
and then of lauding us up to the skies.” 

“TI can’t help it, Sylvia. There is something of the cat and 
something of the chameleon about you. The chameleon element 
is almost a necessity for achieving a masculine conquest. The 
man in question crouches before you for a brief space, to become 
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your lord and master for ever after. But the feline element, 
little fairy—” 

“ But, love, when did you ever find that I acted like a cat?” 
asked the baroness in a grumbling tone. 

“Never, my dear. You are a lamb, but you are an excep- 
tion.” 

“And I am sure Sylvia is another exception, for there is a 
certain number of good and simple women,” said Herr Goldisch 
in his comfortable and kind way. 

“H’m! what have you to say for yourself? Is it fairy, witch, 
or kitten? Kittens have their merits, you know.” 

“1 don’t know what I make myself, but at any rate I am not 
a false cat,” said Sylvia, and her lustrous eyes looked up frankly 
into her uncle’s face. 

“ A false cat! You are perverting my words. I said kitten, 
which is something quite different from a false cat ; and what I 
said applies to a kitten.” 

The less pleasure the baron had with his own daughters the 
more he petted and spoiled Sylvia. She neither grumbled nor 
cried, nor vexed him nor wearied him, whereas Valentine and 
Isidora never did anything else. So he loaded Sylvia with pre- 
sents and wished to have her about him as much as possible. 
She had to accompany him every night to the theatre. It amus- 
ed him, perhaps from force of habit, but it bored her. Then she 
was called upon to ride out with him every day—a new arrange- 
ment which she particularly disliked, as very often the baroness 
would require her company an hour later on some expedition or 
other. Sylvia sighed more and more earnestly after indepen- 
dence and bread, and she counted the moments to Lehrbach’s 
final examination. 

This was the state of her feelings when Herr Goldisch’s letter 
came to unsettle her. What a prospect it opened before her! 
What a brilliant lot it put before her! Certainly she was per- 
fectly indifferent to him, but she appreciated him and all the 
world respected him. True it was that he was already on the: 
wrong side of fifty, yet she herself would be twenty-eight on the 
ist of May, and so would Vincent. Then Vincent’s appointment 
had not yet come. All that her father had once told her of the: 
folly of a long engagement full of painful hopes and expectations,. 
of their own narrow means. when they did at last marry, came 
into her mind, and she wondered whether she could rest content 
with just such a lot as her mother’s or as Mechtilda von Lehr- 


bach’s. But then Vincent's love was so true and noble and dis-- 
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interested, he was so ready to shelter her in his faithful heart, 
and the contrast between his ideal cast of mind and- that unflinch. 
ing conscientiousness which he united with a charm and charac. 
ter she had never yet found in any other man made him extreme. 
ly sympathetic. Was she to give him up for a few comforts? 
The thing was impossible. For years she had silently been cray- 
ing for a true and unselfish affection, and for years her mind had 
been seeking for a peaceful lot wherein she might live according 
to her taste and desires. The one wish was fulfilled, and the 
other nearly so, and was she now to give it allup? But was 
she in truth so near the bourne? Lehrbach’s last examination 
would take place in six months; would he then be in a position 
to support a wife decently ?—for it was superfluous to dream of 
luxury. Had she not heard that the subordinate government 
posts were miserably paid, and had not a sum been mentioned 
which she now spent upon her dress alone? She was in a dire 
perplexity. It was easy to renounce luxury, but was it not very 
rash to choose a position which would be sure to entail great 
privations? How Lehrbach would feel it if he were to see her 
smarting under them! And could she be sure that she would 
always be able to hide it from him? Would he not a thousand 
times rather see her married to a worthy man in easy circum- 
stances than marry her himself and bring anxiety upon her? 
These were the thoughts which were at work in Sylvia’s 
mind. She did not weigh the thing calmly or see it as it really 
was. Sometimes she strove to raise her heart above the inward 
tumult and to seek light in prayer, but in the world’s golden 
cage her soul had lost the power of flying. She made a weak 
attempt at fluttering in the air, and soon fell back upon the 
ground. The very first thing which would have struck a Ca- 
tholic never even occurred to her—viz., that Goldisch had a wife 
already and was not free to marry, even though he might pass 
the rest of his days away from Valentine. This single Catholic 
principle would have brought her instantaneous peace of mind; 
but gradually she had grown utterly insensible to dogma as toa 
worthless thing which is not even to be taken intoaccount. Idols 
had supplemented the place in her heart which belonged to the 
loving God of revelation, and they could neither soothe nor coun- 
‘sel her. There was no one in the outer world to whom she could 
turn for advice. Mrs. Dambleton, Xaveria, or Georgiana, if 
consulted, would have shown an individual coloring of mind not 
favorable to Lehrbach in their answers. Herr and Frau von 
Lehrbach and Clarissa never occurred to her, neither did her 
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uncle or aunt. Sylvia felt convinced that the latter would be 
decidedly against her marrying Vincent, and she was not sure 
what the Lehrbachs might think about it. Wherever she turned 
she could find no pleader for Vincent. Her own feeling was in 
his favor, but only because the consciousness of his love acted as 
a soother and brought her a long-wished-for happiness. With 
her it was no question of an unselfish affection which would 
have been ready to return love for love. If there had been, 
hesitation would have been momentary or null. 

Exhaustion at length got the better of Sylvia’s physical and 
mental powers, and she found sleep, though not rest. The same 
perplexing thoughts were on her mind when she awoke, for some 
kind of an answer would have to be given. She felt quite in- 
competent to come to a decision on the spot, and thought she 
would take time to consider it, even deceiving herself into ima- 
gining that she could make Lehrbach a judge in the matter. At 
length she wrote to Goldisch, and told him that she was as 
much surprised as honored by so high a mark of confidence, but 
that she could not give a decided answer before she had laid 
his flattering offer before -her uncle and aunt, who might feel 
themselves aggrieved if anything were done so soon after Valen- 
tine’s divorce. 

After beginning this letter several times she succeeded in de- 
spatching it, and once more breathed freely, resolving to care- 
fully weigh the two paths which lay before her. But her grave 
consideration merely amounted to her asking herself which of 
the two would prove the pleasanter. Her worldly-mindedness 
spoke for Herr Goldisch, her heart for Vincent; and as she did 
not trouble herself about consulting a disinterested authority 
and scarcely gave the matter of principle a thought, she came to 
no decision. 

At this juncture Herr von Lehrbach called. She heard 
him announced in a bewildered state of mind, and was obliged 
to use so much violence over herself that she was deadly pale as 
she went up to him. 

“Do you know it already?” he asked, quite alarmed at her 
looks. 

“No; but nothing good brings you here so suddenly,” Sylvia 
said. 

“My poor father has had a fit, and he’s dead,” said Vincent, 
with the tears in his eyes and in his voice. “A telegram yester- 
day evening told me the sad news. I am only staying here two 
hours just to see you, and then I am going to my poor mother. 
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What agrief it is to me, Sylvia, that our engagement never had 
my father’s blessing !” 

“ How is your mother?” asked Sylvia with nervous haste. 

“Clary’s telegram only said that she was quite overcome, as 
you can imagine, by the sudden shock. Just fancy, Sylvia—he 
died without the sacraments!” 

“Don’t grieve about it,” said Sylvia softly; “he was so 
good.” 

“ Yes, he was, indeed; but there is a wide difference between 
dying with the Blood of our Lord fresh upon one’s soul, peni- 
tent and loving, and dying in the midst of work with the dust of 
earthly things thick upon us.” 

“ And how are you yourself? We have been so long parted, 
and now it is death which brings us together,” said Sylvia feel- 
ingly. , 

‘“‘T am very well,” and Vincent’s eye lighted up as he spoke. 
“T have a happy prospect before me, and I never lose sight of 
it. Soon, I hope, it will be reality.” 

“ Really, will it be soon?” she asked eagerly. 

“What are two or three years when our love will bind us 
together for time and eternity?” he exclaimed. 

“It is dreadful to be separated for so long!” she sighed. 

“ How I love to hear you say this, my own Sylvia! I can 
tell you that I, too, feel what the separation is; but happiness, as 
we understand it, is a costly fruit which slowly comes to ma- 
turity. Many gray days away from you have yet to be lived 
through, but then comes the golden hour which will bind us 
together for ever. That is what I look to. It is the polar star 
which lights up my path.” 

“Yes, you are well off with your work and your profession, 
which fill up your time and take off your thoughts; but as for 
me, I weary myself out in the dreary solitude of an empty life of 
accomplishments and noisy pleasures.” 

“ Daily work with its sameness, and the fulfilment of dry duty, 
are no less wearisome, and man, who is a creature of change, 
rebels against them occasionally with all his might. If you are 
tired of your gayeties don’t you think I am sick of my dry work 
day after day? Indeed, Sylvia, I have to practise daily self-de- 
nial. It is the only road to progress, but a sure one. Our 
Lord taught it to us, and the saints carried it out in their lives.” 

“Tt was all very well for saints.” 

“Well, they had the same flesh and blood as we have, though 
they made a different use of it,” said Vincent, laughing. “ They 
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were frail men, but they shouldered manfully the cross of self- 
denial and became holy under its burden.” 

“ But it is exceedingly difficult to be plunged as I am in a sea 
of distractions, and not to forget even the meaning of self-denial 
as the saints practised it, let alone carrying it out.” 

“ This is why the saints withdrew themselves from the world ; 
and as you are going to do the same thing soon, Sylvia, and to 
live ina very modest way, you see that Almighty God wishes 
to put the means of perfection in your power,” Vincent said in a 
playful tone, though with a deep meaning. 

“Do you think so?” she asked doubtfully. 

“Certainly I do,” he said with decision. 

“Would you not speak differently if you were a millionaire? 
Would you then advise me to choose humble circumstances? 
Would you advise me to give you up because you were a rich 
man and feared the dangers of riches for me?” 

“These are strange questions, Sylvia, and they seem to me 
beside the mark,” said Vincent, puzzled. “In theory it may be 
easy to answer this ‘if’ as it ought to be answered; but I cannot 
say positively that I should be disinterested enough to warn you 
off making me happy if I were a millionaire. But nobody on 
earth is less likely to offer you the perplexity than I. Make 
yourself easy,” he added, laughing; “ you will break yourself 
of luxurious habits, and that more easily than you think for, 
when you are removed from the great world and its senseless 
demands. And supposing you should ever be tempted to look 
back, self-denial will help you to fight against the desire.” 

“Your soothing words encourage me,” answered Sylvia. 
“Sometimes I am quite afraid of being a great burden to 
you.” 

“Put that trouble out of your head, Sylvia. It is a great 
joy and spur to me to work not only for myself but also for that 
loved one whom God has confided to me.” 

“How good and noble you are!” exclaimed Sylvia with feel- 
ing. “QO Vincent! I am not worthy of you.” 

“We won’t fight about it. I fancy we quite agree in desiring 
‘love, freedom, and a sufficiency.’” 

“If 1 could see you and speak to you oftener! Is there no 
hope of it? When are you coming back?” 

“ Probably in October.” 

“ And then what will you do?” 

“Then comes the official examination—the last it will be— 
after which I shall have an appointment. There may be a few 
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months’ delay about it, but certainly next spring, Sylvia, our 
happy day will dawn.” 

“How I shall welcome it, Vincent !’’ she exclaimed eagerly. 
“Life with you takes quite a different coloring, or I should 
say is different to what it is without you. Nobody talks your 
language here or thinks as you do. Your whole life is in a dif- 
ferent sphere to theirs. Indeed, it is beyond me, but I can at 
least understand and admire and appreciate it, and it makes me 
wish to be like you—a wish which finds no echo in this house. . 
Nobody helps me on.” 

“You might have help, Sylvia; I have often told you where 
it is to be found,” answered Vincent with beseeching earnest- 
ness. 

“Oh! no,” she exclaimed quickly ; “that sort of help is not to 
the point.” 

“Yes, itis. It is a help to self-knowledge, which makes us 
humble; and a humble man is ready to deny himself. God will 
not refuse his grace to such a man.” 

“Oh! don’t ask me to do impossible things,” Sylvia said, 
raising her hands in a supplicating way. “I can give my confi- 
dence only to some chosen ‘friend whom I can honor and not 
fear.” 

“T don’t ask anything-of you, dearest Sylvia, and have no 
right to ask: I am only putting a well-tried means before you 
which might give you light and strength in your spiritual soli- 
tude.” 

“ No, you are the only person who can help me, and I will 
be helped only by you,” she said with decision. “I won’t have 
any third person coming between us.” 

“That is not aright way of looking at it, Sylvia,” he said 
seriously, ‘“ A priest, a director, by no means comes between 
us. He would be your counsellor. But don’t let us talk about 
it, as you can’t see it as it is. What we have to do now is to 
pray for my poor father’s soul.” 

“And for our future,” added Sylvia with a certain con- 
straint. 

They were obliged to say good-by. “No,” thought Sylvia 
to herself after Lehrbach had gone, “I can’t give him up. He is 
quite a man apart. My heart goes with him. I want to be able 
to love, honor, and respect, and I do love him. It will be the 
best thing I can do to write to-day and decline Goldisch’s offer.” 

Sylvia was summoned to her aunt, who held out a letter to 
her and said : 
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“ What do you say to this match, love?” 

“JT wish Helen much happiness,” replied Sylvia, after she had 
read the letter announcing an engagement. 

“I dare say you do; but where is the happiness to come from? 
She has nothing and he has nothing.” 

“Q Aunt Teresa! just think of Valentine and of Aurel. 
There was money enough on both sides, but where is their hap- 
piness? Once in a way, I am sure, there may be a happy mar- 
riage without money.” 

“Indeed, child, my poor children seem not to have much 
happiness between them,” sighed the baroness. “ How misera- 
ble poor Isi is over Wilderich’s pitiable state! Yet there is no- 
thing to be done for it.” ; 

“It is very sad, Aunt Teresa. But Wilderich’s state is a con- 
sequence of his having followed his calling ; it is an outward mis- 
fortune which does not affect domestic happiness, supposing that 
this existed. So, I imagine, Helen may be very happy in spite 
of possible anxieties.” 

“You speak, love, as if you had no notion of the difficulty of 
giving up that to which one has been accustomed. Just try it, 
and I am sure in a fortnight’s time you will be quite sick of 
tramping the streets in the snow and rain instead of sitting in 
your carriage, and of having to bear with a stupid cook who 
over-salts your soup and sends you up smoked milk for your 
coffee.” 

The baron came in to luncheon and they talked about Helen 
Darsberg. 

“Tt is evident that she is determined to marry before she en- 
ters upon her thirtieth year, and consequently upon the state of 
old-maidenhood,” said the baron. ‘“ How could she otherwise 
think for a moment of bestowing her aristocratic hand upon a 
nobody who has only lived in provincial towns, and whose 
family is one of the poorest in the country?” 

“ Apparently because she loves him. Don’t be so dreadful- 
ly matter-of-fact,” Sylvia said in a light tone, but with a heavy 
heart, for she read a personal application in the baron’s words. 

“ As aman of business I cannot but be matter-of-fact, little 
fairy ; and, besides, I have always found that it is the wisest course 
to have a deep regard for that matter-of-fact thing—a well-filled 
purse. In marriage the realities of life come to the fore. A 
married man, be he king or cobbler, requires a healthy young 
wife who will bear him nice children and fulfil the duties of her 
position according to his circumstances. Now, how is this coun- 
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tess, who does not know a chestnut from a potato, nor a spirling 
from a lark, to direct a household with at most one thousand 
thalers a year, she being herself thirty? Is it within the bounds 
of humancapacity? Isayno. There are many families who live 
upon one thousand or five hundred thalers, or even less, but 
what sort of living is it? If people have been born and brought 
up in these circumstances they may not feel what they lose; but 
you won't get me to believe, Sylvia, that a person so fearfully 
spoilt as poor Helen Darsberg will be insensible to the change, 
or rather that she is going to view it in the light of poetry and 
romance. She might have fallen into the delusion at eighteen, ° 
but at thirty it is out of the question. At the present moment 
she has no excuse for her folly, and her mother will be in a fine 
way about it. But what can she do with a daughter at thirty 
who is determined to marry? She must simply see her destroy 
her prospects, and comfort herself with the proverb, ‘Every man 
his own paradox.’ ” 

“But when Countess Darsberg dies what is to become of 
Helen?” said Sylvia, still defending her. 

“« She has several married brothers and sisters with heaps of 
children, and inherits sufficient from her mother to live becom- 
ingly as a single lady, and then she can devote herself to her 
nieces and nephews.” 

“ But it is not a very enviable position only to be an aunt!” 

“ Well, let her make a sensible marriage suitable to her age 
and position. It is too ridiculous to see her appearing as Frau 
Assessorin by the side of a man who is scarcely as old as she and 
who almost looks like her son—for these fair complexions very 
soon go off. Let her marry a man of fifty or sixty in good cir- 
cumstances—I have nothing whatever to say against it; on the 
contrary, I should be delighted. However, I hate beggarly 
marriages, and in my opinion paupers are recruited not only from 
the scum of the lower classes, but from all ranks where people 
have hardly got bread to leave their children.” 

Sylvia was silent. Every word struck home likea stab at her 
heart. In an ordinary way her uncle was by no means an au- 
thority in her eyes, and she generally fought against his views ; 
but that day everything he said seemed to her right, and the 
consequence was that the letter to Goldisch was not written and 
that she fell back into her miserable indecision. If hers had 
been a passionate nature she would not have been able to bear 
this uncertainty ; she must have come to some determination or 
other, even at the risk of future regrets. But, full of worldly 
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vanity and the craving to get as much happiness out of her life 
as possible, she was first for one thing and then for the other, 
weighing in each prospect what her chances were, just as if she 
had caught up something of her uncle’s commercial tone of 
mind. At times she reproached herself bitterly with giving only 
half a heart to Lehrbach, and at others with even thinking of 
marrying Goldisch, who was perfectly indifferent to.her. “ But 
whom do I really care about ?” she asked herself uneasily. Alas! 
her own worldliness and the worldliness of others had choked 
up her better feelings, and to be truthful she ought to have an- 
swered: “ The fact is, I care for no one but myself.’ 


TO BE CONTINUED, 





THE ROMAN PRIMACY IN THE SECOND CENTURY. 


THE primacy conferred on St. Peter and his successors by 
Jesus Christ may be properly defined as “the pre-eminence 
by which the Roman Pontiff obtains by divine right not only 
honor and dignity, but also jurisdiction and power, throughout 
the universal Church.” * 

The pre-eminence of honor and dignity over the other apos- 
tles of St. Peter appears clearly enough in the pages of the New 
Testament. The pre-eminence of jurisdiction and power is also 
perfectly clear in the terms of the commission given to him and 
to his fellow-apostles by our Lord. The exercise of universal 
apostolic jurisdiction is also plainly manifested in the New Testa- 
ment. The actual and immediate exercise of pre-eminent apos- 
tolic jurisdiction by St. Peter does not so distinctly appear. The 
obvious reason is that the extraordinary powers conferred on 
the apostles were such that they participated in a subordinate 
way in that very universal episcopal pre-eminence which is one 
chief prerogative of the permanent primacy in the church, be- 
sides having other gifts which were intransmissible even to 
the successors of St. Peter. The Acts of the Apostles are silent 
concerning St. Peter from the time of his leaving the East for 
Rome, and silent also concerning all the other apostles except 

* Schouppe, Elem. Theol. Dogm., t. i. p. 226, Rhodes’ translation, Visible Unity of the 


Church, vol. i. p. 43. This work is specially recommended to those who wish to study the 
question. 
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St. Paul. In the Epistles and the Apocalypse St. Peter, St, 
John, St. James the Less, and St. Paul are the only apostles who 
appear prominently on the scene, and besides these only St. Jude 
appears at all. St. James did not exercise the apostolic power 
outside of Jerusalem and Palestine. St. John, after going to 
Ephesus, remained within the limits of proconsular Asia. St. 
Paul expressly states that he kept himself within certain limits 
where he had been the missionary pioneer and founder. All 
tradition represents him as taking the second place after St. 
Peter at Rome. Thus, as the sacred history withdraws its light, 
as the church passes into the obscurity of the period following 
the year 60 of our common Christian era, we see dimly episco- 
pal succeeding to apostolic government; St. James closing his 
career as the Judzan patriarch; St. Paul remaining to the end as 
a missionary and doctor of nations, but effacing himself as a ruler 
before the Prince of Apostles, with whom he becomes a martyr 
at Rome; St. Peter fixed in his primatial see and transmitting 
the succession to Linus, Cletus, and Clement; while St. John 
closes the century at Ephesus, where, as St. Jerome writes, “he 
founded and ruled all the churches of Asia,” and closed, as the 
last of the inspired apostles and evangelists, the canon of Scrip- 
ture with his Gospel, Epistles, and Apocalypse. 

The memory of St. Peter’s Roman episcopate and primacy, 
and of his transmission of the same to his successors, remained 
and was preserved throughout the universal church. - 

At the CGcumenical Council of Ephesus, A.D. 431, Philip, a 
priest and legate of Pope Ceelestine, said, without a whisper of 
dissent from the prelates present: 


“We do not doubt, nay, rather z¢ zs a fact well known in all ages, that the 
holy and blessed Peter, Prince and Head of the Apostles, Pillar of the 
Faith, Foundation of the Catholic Church, received from our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Saviour and Redeemer of the human race, the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven, and that to him power was given to loose and to bind sins. 
And Peter has, in his successors, lived and exercised judgment up to this 
present day, and for all future time will live and judge.” * 


This is the expression of the universal belief of orthodox 
Christians in the middle of the fifth century, and a statement of 
the indisputable fact that the Bishop of Rome then claimed and 
possessed, with the consent of all ecclesiastical and civil rulers in 
Christendom, that primacy which has been above defined. It 
had a cause, an origin, and a history in preceding ages, and it 


* Labbe, t. iii, p. 1154. Bottalla’s Sup. Auth. of the Pope, p. 86. 
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would be strange indeed if these could not be traced and proyed 
by testimonies from the earliest antiquity, as well as the begin- 
nings and developments of other constituent elements of the 
Christian religion. 

One of these earliest testimonies to the apostolic origin of 
the primacy has been already presented in the action and doc- 
trine of St. Clement, the fourth Bishop of Rome. Between Cle- 
ment and Constantine an interval elapsed of two hundred and 
twelve years, of two hundred and sixty-one years from the foun- 
dation of the Roman Church to its recognition as a legitimate 
institution in the empire. This interval of time is one which 
. gradually emerges from obscurity after the middle of the 
second century of our era, until as it approaches its term it 
becomes comparatively luminous. The earliest and most ob- 
scure period is well described by a writer from whom we have 
already quoted : 


“Christianity, from the days of the Emperor Nero to those of the An- 
tonines, from the year 60 to the year 160—that is, from the captivity of St. 
Paul at Rome to the bishopric of Irenzeus at Lyons; from the persecution 
of St. James by the last devotees of that Jewish worship, which was even 
then hastening to its fall by the destruction of Jerusalem, to the death of 
Justin Martyr by the hand of the last great pagan, Marcus Aurelius, in 166— 
Christianity lives under ground. It has no connected story to tell. . 
What is it, this new society? Where is it? What is it doing? How does 
itcome? How does it grow? Whocompose it? There is darkness, diffi- 
culty, puzzle about all this, for us as for the Roman statesman. It is hard 
to piece it together, hard to distinguish what is happening and how it hap- 
pens. We can only penetrate, for the most part, into the hiding-places of 
the church by.the help of these statesmen themselves. . . . Every now and 
then their suspicions grew too strong to control, or the feelings of the crowd 
drove them to violent measures, and they broke forcibly into those strange 
societies and let the daylight in upon their secret gatherifigs.... The 
Christian Church of the apostolic Fathers, then, shows itself, under the 
light let in upon it by its Roman enemies, to be remarkable, first, for its 
power to develop strong individual characters, of strange and defiant ob- 
stinacy, whether in ruler, slave, or apologist ; and, secondly, as men looked 
deeper, for its power of holding all its members within the compass of a socéety 
which was a social as well as a religious unity, which was bonded together by 
close ties of brotherhood into the communion of acommon faith, and which 
so realized in act the idea of the spiritual communion that it could make its 
own dominion felt as a counter ‘imperium’ to the empire of Rome, with a 
changed centre of action, with unknown and alien points of contact between 
man and man, with different manners, customs, laws—different interests, 
different thoughts, different feelings, different aspirations.” * 


* The Apostolic Fathers, pp. 5, 6, 17, 18. The italics are our own, 
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The one idea we wish to bring forward and use in argument 
by means of this borrowed language is the church’s original 
character as an “imperium,” bound together in strict unity, and 
under leaders or chieftains, which latter note of its organic con. 
stitution the writer quoted has more distinctly expressed in his 
context, which we have not space to quote. 

In respect to the principle of this unity, as bearing on the 
office of the primacy, we find some apposite remarks making a 
fine episode in Cardinal Newman’s exposition of the ‘difference 
between civilization and barbarism which is one of the most ad- 
mirable parts of his Lectures on the Turks. 

The author has previously laid down that a civilized commu- 
nity has an interior principle of life, progress, and development, 
‘a vigorous action of the intellect residing in the body, indepen- 
dent of individuals, and giving birth to great men, rather than 
created by them.” Taking an illustration from the early rise and 
progress of Christianity, he says: 


“In the first three centuries of the church we find martyrs, indeed, in 
plenty, as the Turks might have soldiers; but (to view the matter human- 
ly) perhaps there was not one great mind, after the apostles, to teach and 
mould her children. . . . Vigilant as was the Holy See then, as in every 
age, yet there is no pope, I may say, during that period, who has impress- 
ed his character upon his generation; yet how well instructed, how pre- 
cisely informed, how self-possessed an oracle of truth do we find the 
church to be when the great internal troubles of the fourth century re- 
quired it! . . . By what channels, then, had the divine philosophy descend- 
ed down from the Great Teacher through three centuries of persecution? 
First through the see and church of Peter, into which error never intruded, 
though popes might be littie more than victims, to be hunted out and kill- 
ed as soon as made; and to which the faithful. from all quarters of the 
world might have recourse when difficulties arose or when false teachers 
anywhere exalted themselves. But intercommunion was difficult and 
comparatively rare in days like those, and of nothing is there less pretence 
of proof than that the Holy See imposed a faith, while persecution raged, 
upon the cecumenical body. Rather, in that earliest age, it was simply the 
living spirit of the myriads of the faithful, none of them known to fame, 
who received from the disciples of our Lord, and husbanded so well, and 
circulated so widely, and transmitted so faithfully, generation after genera- 
tion, the once delivered apostolic faith.” * 


It is the unity of the church which makes the primacy neces- 
sary, in order that the body may have a head, the émperium an 
imperator. It is, therefore, requisite that we should understand 
the nature of the unity and the vital constitution of the body, 


* Lectures on the Hist. of the Turks, lect. iv. part iii. pp. 255, 256. Ed, Dubl, 1854. 
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in order to understand the nature of the headship subsisting in 
the primacy. 

In the strictest sense Jesus Christ alone is or can be the head 
of the church. Only God can create and sustain spiritual life, and 
the spirit of life which he communicates can only be in an indi- 
vidual subject. Because he is the Eternal Son, one in essence 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit, Jesus Christ can give the 
Life-giving Spirit who proceeds from him and from the Father 
as one principle, and thus, as the Head of the Church, unite its 
living members in one body by giving the same spiritual life 
as their animating and uniting principle to each one of its mem- 
bers. This life is active and operates by faith, hope, and charity. 
The priest cannot give forth from himself faith, hope, charity, 
sanctifying grace and life; and the sensible signs of the sacra- 
ments have no efficacy intrinsic in their matter and form, apart 
from their supernatural quality, for spiritual effects. It is Christ 
who regenerates, pardons, consecrates and offers himself in sac- 
rifice, enlightens, sanctifies. It is his word in which we believe, 
in his grace that we hope, his person that we love, with him that 
each one holds immediate communion in prayer. The sacraments 
are only his instruments and channels; the ministers of the 
church, from the lowest to the highest, are only his agents and 
messengers, who serve him as acolytes in his priestly office, as 
heralds in his prophetic mission, as vicars and ambassadors in his 
kingly dominion. 

The whole external order and constitution of the church is 
therefore suz generis, as belonging to a spiritual kingdom which 
differs essentially froma mere body politic. It could not be in- 
vented, lawfully constituted, or made the instrument and medi- 
um of divine grace by men, and must derive from Jesus Christ. 
The personal and vital communion with Christ is not given to 
the individual believer independently of the church. He is depen- 
dent on preaching and the sacraments, These are committed to 
the priesthood, and the priesthood cannot be validly conferred or 
lawfully exercised except according to the divine law by which 
the church is constituted. 

St. Clement, who was a personal witness of the manner in 
which the apostles constituted the churches which they founded, 
and who was taught by them, declares, as we have seen, that they 
established the priesthood according to a fixed order by divine 
commandment. St. Ignatius, Patriarch of Antioch and the second 
in succession from St. Peter, tén years after St. Clement’s Letter 
to the Corinthians, distinctly testifies that this order was epis- 
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copal. St. Irenzeus in the same century, and Tertullian in the 
third, locate the seat of the rule of faith and unity in the apos. 
tolic succession of bishops in the churches. 

According to the true, Catholic idea, the living members 
were gathered into the unity of the one, Catholic Church by a 
congregation into particular churches, each under its bishop, 
and containing within itself all the principles and means of life, . 
In the bishop was the plenitude of the priesthood, all that the 
sacrament of order can convey, including the power of ordaining 
others; and in the priests and deacons was a part of the same 
sacramental gift of ordination. The faith, the sacraments, the 
law of Christ, the power of government—all that was necessary 
to a living, self-subsisting body—-was in each particular church, 
Yet it was not independent of the Catholic Church ; on the con. ~ 
trary, it possessed all its privileges on the condition of being 
united with all other similar parts of the universal church in one 
Catholic communion. 

The outward bond of this communion lay in an affiliation of 
the churches of a province to their metropolitan church, of met- 
ropolitan churches to one which was of a higher metropolitan 
order, like Ephesus, or patriarchal, like Antioch. Gathered in 
councils under their presiding bishops, the bishops of these va- 
rious eparchies exercised judicial and legislative functions. In 
the centre of this system Rome was the church which possessed 
the principality, as the mother and mistress of the rest, depen- 
dent on no other, having all others depending from her, she being 
the model and type, all her daughter churches facsimiles of her 
and of each other, and all together being the Catholic Church, 
subsisting at once in unity and multiplicity. 

This universal, pervasion of vitality through all the living, 
individual members of the church, the repetition of the total or- 
ganic structure in the distinct parts of the body ; the multiplica- 
tion of particular churches constituted like the universal church, 
under rulers who participated in the perfect plenitude of the 
episcopal character with the bishop of the church to which the 
supreme principality belonged ; the annexation of all archiepisco- 
pal pre-eminence of honor and jurisdiction, from that of metro- 
politan up to the primacy to the office of bishop over a particu- 
lar church, in which all bishops were essentially equal, explains 
the wonderful phenomenon of unity during the age of persecu- 
tion. The church was alive all over, and not merely vitalized 
by an impulse from the seat of supreme authority. It explains 
also many things in the attitude and relation of other churches 
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to the Roman Church, of bishops and councils to the pope, and 
in the language and sentiments of those early times, which seem 
inconsistent with the idea of the church as an émperium with an 
imperator at its head possessing sovereign and universal juris- 
diction, as supreme judge in faith and morals, lawgiver and ruler, 
and the Vicar of Christ on earth. 

The life and unity of the church were operative by faith and 
love. Therefore the faithful were all one brotherhood under 
one father, and the pomp of human distinctions was absent from 
their fraternal society. The titles of its chiefs and leaders were 
few and modest, and just such as were sufficient to designate 
their pastoral and ministerial offices. The laity and clergy 
were the brethren of the bishop, and the clergy of all orders 
were the “ancients” and seniors among their brethren. The 
bishops presiding in the principal churches had no special de- 
signation, and the bishop: presiding in the church which pos- 
sessed the more powerful principality had none. He addressed 
his colleagues as his fellow-bishops, and they sometimes ad- 
dressed him in the same manner. The patriarchs were called 
simply the Bishops of Alexandria and Antioch, and the pope 
was called Bishop of Rome. The prerogatives special to each 
were perfectly understood as annexed to their episcopate and 
implied in its title. The intensity of faith dnd love, the disinte- 
restedness and humility of obedience, the reality of an age of 
suffering and heroism, made all parade of names and formality in 
proclaiming titles of authority superfluous and inappropriate. 

All these various considerations which have been brought. 
forward respecting the church and the Roman primacy during 
the second century especially, and also in due proportion during 
the third, prove most conclusively that the belief which is found 
universally diffused, which is openly appealed to and loudly pro- 
claimed, in the fourth and fifth centuries, respecting the divine 
primacy of the Bishop of Rome as the successor to St. Peter, the 
Prince of the Apostles, was planted by the apostles themselves 
together with the faith. The faith and the hierarchical order cul- 
minating in the primacy were planted and grew up together 
everywhere, at the same time, and alike. The faith did not pro- 
ceed from Rome alone; the apostolic deposit of the written and 
unwritten word of Christ was not committed exclusively to the 
Roman Church; the organization of the hierarchy did not origi- 
nally proceed from St. Peter’s successors in that see; their pri- 
macy was not established and did not bring into subjection all’ 
the churches of the world through an influence proceeding solely 
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from their efforts. The church was handed over to their guar- 
dianship in possession of its faith and order. They could not 
have ousted that order and substituted another any more than 
they could have changed the faith, They found but did not 
make themselves the primates of the Catholic Church. The oc. 
casions for exercising their supreme power were in great part not 
sought for but thrust upon them by appeals from all parts of the 
church, and the testimonies to their high dignity are sponta- 
neous and unbidden, coming from the East as well as from the 
West. 

The official letters and rescripts of the popes from Clement 
to Siricius (A.D. 386) have perished. The first testimony in the 
second century comes from Antioch, from Ignatius the Martyr, 
St. Peter's disciple and second successor in the great patriarchal 
see of the East. A short time before his death, in the year 107, 
he wrote a letter to the Romans which begins as follows: 


“Ignatius . . . to the church which hath found mercy in the Majesty 
of the Father Most High, and of Jesus Christ his only Son, beloved and 
enlightened in the Will of Him who willeth all things which are in accord- 
ance with the love of Jesus Christ our God, and which presides in the place 
of the Romans, all-godly, all-gracious, all-blessed, all-praised, all-prospering, 
all-hallowed, and presiding over the Love, with the Name of Christ, with the 
Name of the Father.” *. 


St. Ignatius ascribes to the Roman Church a governing presi- 
dency unrestricted by any limiting term, and implying the sub- 
jection of his own apostolic see, the third in dignity among the 
principal churches, by using the same term which he employs to 
denote the authority which the bishop, in the place of God, ex- 
ercises in his diocese. In his letter to the Church of Ephesus, 
which was the presiding church in the exarchate of proconsular 
Asia, and in his letters to the other churches, instead of “ pre- 
sides” he always uses the term “is.” And in that beautiful expres- 
sion, “ presiding over the Love,” he sets forth briefly but very 
plainly that doctrine of the unity of the church under the primacy 
which we have endeavored to explain. His other expressions are 
most significant, and breathe that fervent devotion to the see of 
Peter, that deep conviction of its supereminent gifts and prero- 
gatives, which has always been characteristic of true Catholics. 
Later on he says: “ Ye have taught others. 1 would, therefore, 
that those things may be firmly established which teaching you 
have commanded.” Full of reverence for that church upon which 


“* Lindsay’s Evidence for the Papacy, p. 128: 
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its holy founders, Peter and Paul, poured out all their doctrine 
with their blood, he exclaims with humility, although he was 
himself a disciple and successor of the apostles: “I do not, as 
Peter and Paul, command you.” * 

A voice from Greece in the first century which may fairly be 
taken to represent the belief and sentiment of the whole great 
exarchate of Thessalonica, and a voice from Antioch, the centre 
of the greatest of the Eastern patriarchates, in the beginning of 
the second, have already attested that supremacy of the see of 
Peter which had been taught to them by the apostles Peter and 
Paul, the founders of the Roman Church. It cannot be doubted 
that Alexandria, next in rank to Rome, whose patriarch exer- 
cised a delegated authority inherited from St. Mark, St. Peter’s 
disciple and vicar in Africa, greater and more unlimited than 
that of any other of the greater archbishops, would have uttered 
a similar voice, if it had spoken. 

A silence of half a century, during which the church was 
noiselessly growing, is broken by a voice from the great ex- 
archate of Ephesus. St. Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, came ta. 
Rome to visit Pope Anicetus, and they had some conference 
about a question which henceforward became an important mat- 
ter—the observance of Easter. This was shortly before the year 
166, the date of Polycarp’s martyrdom. He was a disciple of 
St. John, and St. Jerome calls him “the prince of all Asia.” It 
is difficult to understand what pre-eminence this title imports.. 
St. John, who governed all the churches of proconsular Asia, re~ 
sided at Ephesus, and the successors of St. Timothy, who was 
ordained by St. Paul the first bishop of that see, undoubtedly. 
became the superior metropolitans of the whole exarchate, in. 
which Smyrna with its suffragan sees was included. The. latter 
city was, however, the rival of Ephesus in importance. If the 
epithet “ princeps totius Asiz ” denotes principality of jurisdic. 
tion, and not rather pre-eminence on account of age,. sanctity, 
and the spiritual influence of an eminent associate of. St. John, 
Polycarp may have succeeded to that apostle by his appoint- 
ment, and the pre-eminence of rank may have been: assigned to. 
the Bishop of Ephesus by a later arrangement. 

The churches of Asia Minor observed the festival of Easter 
on its precise anniversary, whatever day of the week that might 
be, whereas Rome, and the Catholic Church generally, observed 
it always on a Sunday. This difference of practice had: un- 
doubtedly begun to cause discussion and uneasiness, and St. 


* Allnatt’s Cath. Petrt, p. 84. 
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Polycarp may have been requested to confer with the pope, on 
behalf of his brother bishops, in respect to this as well as other 
matters of discipline. The question was not definitely settled 
at this time, Polycarp not consenting to make a change in the 
practice of the Asiatics, and Anicetus not thinking it necessary 
to insist on his doing so. 

The motive of St. Polycarp’s visit to Rome and his personal 
attitude towards the pope must be explained, in the absence of 
any decisive reason to the contrary, in accordance with the state- 
ment of the legate Philip at Ephesus. A nearer commentary on 
it is found in the doctrine of his disciple, St. Irenzeus, which the 
latter derived from his master ; and in the assertion of supreme 
power over that portion of the church in Asia Minor in which 
the diocese and province over which Polycarp presided were 
situated, soon afterwards made by Pope St. Victor, and uni- 
versally acknowledged, though its exercise was for a time re- 
‘sisted by the Asiatic bishops. Polycarp’s visit to Rome, and his 
conference with Victor concerning the observance of Easter, 
must therefore be regarded as a visit to the supreme apostolic 
see and to his ecclesiastical superior. This conference is viewed 
differently by different Catholic writers. Some regard it as the 
principal motive of Polycarp’s visit, and as having been con- 
sidered by him, and by the pope also, as a matter of serious im- 
portance. Others think that it came up incidentally and was 
dismissed as a mere question of varying discipline which did not 
demand any decisive action, because it did not involve any ques- 
tion of dogma or, at that time, seriously disturb the peace of the 
church. Later in the century, under Victor, the third in suc- 
cession from Anicetus, whose pontificate began A.D. 193, the dif- 
ference in the observance of Easter threatened to introduce a 
doctrinal dissension and became the cause of a serious disturbance 
of the peace of the church. Councils were held by the direction 
of the pope in different parts, their decisions were sent to Romine, 
and the bishops generally desired a final judgment and decree 
enforcing everywhere the observance of Easter on Sunday. The 
decree was made, and conformity to it was required of the Asia- 
tic bishops, with a menace of excommunication, provoked by 
their obstinate adhesion to their own local custom. It is not cer- 
tain, we do not think it even probable, that the sentence of ex- 
communication was actually pronounced and put into execution. 
St. Irenzeus and other bishops remonstrated in an earnest and 
respectful manner with St. Victor. The Asiatic custom was not 
at once and in a peremptory manner abrogated. Polycrates of 
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Ephesus pleaded the authority of St. John, who had, for certain 
reasons of prudefce and condescension toward Jewish converts, 
permitted a custom different from that which the other apostles 
had established elsewhere. He seems to have considered that 
this custom had even a divine sanction and was obligatory as a 
divine law. In some other provinces beside the Asian exarchate 
asimilar custom had somehow got into use. The difference of 
observance was tolerated for above a century after the reign of 
Victor, but gradually disappeared and was fully removed by the 
decree of the first Council of Niczea, A.D. 325. 

The entire history of this affair proves the recognized and 
legitimate existence of the Roman primacy. The resistance 
made to it, although contrary to right, was professedly a resist- 
ance to abuse of power, and not to usurpation of a power not 
rightfully possessed. The remonstrance of St. Irenzeus, who 
appears to have persuaded Pope Victor to resort to milder mea- 
sures, is a most emphatic testimony to the unquestioned supre- 
macy of the Roman See. And we shall now see that this illus- 
trious martyr and doctor of the church explicitly teaches the 
existence and attributes of this supremacy in such strong lan- 
guage, that an ingenious Protestant writer can only evade its 
evidence by regarding it as a prophetic forecasting of the Papacy 
in future times. 

St. Irenzeus was born in Asia Minor somewhere near the 
year 140. His testimony covers the century, and his instruction 
was derived from St. Polycarp, and through him from St. John, 
He speaks for Ephesus, and, as a Gallic bishop, for the West 
also. The great aim of his writings was to refute heresies and 
defend the faith. It is for this end that he exalts the apostolic 
succession and the authority of the Ecclesia Docens—that teach- 
ing magistracy which the episcopate possesses by divine right. 
In this he is in perfect accord with St. Ignatius, who for the 
same holy purpose, and not with any primary intention of mag- 
nifying the dignity and power of the hierarchy, exalts the office 
of bishops. As the head of the Ecclesia Docens, and the central, 
ruling seat of unity in faith, St. Irenaeus sets forth the doctrinal 
authority of the Roman Church and the necessity of being in 
its communion. His earnest and firm remonstrance against the 
hasty and despotic exercise of supreme power to quell the in- 
subordination of the Asiatic bishops gives additional weight to 
his recognition of the power itself, and manifests, moreover, 
what his judgment was of the grave consequences of excision 
from the communion of the Holy See: 
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“It is within the power of all, therefore, in every church, who may 
wish to see the truth, to contemplate clearly the tradition of the apostles 
manifested throughout the whole world; and we are in a position to 
reckon up those who were by the apostles instituted bishops in the 
churches, and the successions of these men to our own times. . . . 

“ Since, however, it would be very tedious, in such a volume as this, to 
reckon up the successions of all the churches, we do put to confusion’all 
those who, in whatever manner, whether by an evil self-pleasing, by vain- 
glory, or by blindness and perverse opinion, assemble in unauthorized 
meetings, by indicating that tradition, derived from the apostles, of the 
very great, the very ancient and universally known church founded and 
organized at Rome by the two most glorious apostles, Peter and Paul; as also 
the faith preached to men, which comes down to our time by means of the 
succession of the bishops.” 


The above is the translation of Rambaut, revised by Roberts 
in the “ Ante-Nicene Christian Library.” Allnatt gives the last 
sentence from the English translation of Hergenrither’s Church 
and State as follows: 


It suffices to “declare the tradition received from the apostles by the - 
greatest church, the most ancient, the most conspicuous, .. . and to de- 
clare the faith announced to men by this church, coming to us even by the 
succession of bishops.” 


The Latin text is: 


“Maxime, et antiquissimez, et omnibus cognite ... ecclesix, eam 
quam habet ab apostolis traditionem, et annuntiatam hominibus fidem, per 
successiones episcoporum pervenientem usque ad nos, indicantes, confun 
dimus omnes, etc.” 


Then follows the decisive passage : 


“ Ad hanc enim Ecclesiam propter potentiorem (a/. potiorem) principali- 
tatem necesse est omnem convenire Ecclesiam, hoc est, qui sunt undique 
fideles, in qua semper ab his, qui sunt undique, conservata est ea que est 
ab apostolis traditio.” 


This is translated by Mr. Rambaut : . 


“For it is a matter of necessity that every church should agree with 
this church, on account of its pre-eminent authority, that is, the faithful 
everywhere, inasmuch as the apostolical tradition has been preserved con- 
tinuously by those who exist everywhere.” 


Mr. Allnatt translates : 


“ For with this church, on account of her more powerful headship (or 
supremacy), it.is necessary that every church, that is, the faithful every- 
where disperse, should agree (or be in communion) ; in which (in commu- 
nion with which) church has always been preserved by the faithful dis- 
persed that tradition which is from the apostles.” 
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Father Schneeman finds that the substantive translated princz- 
palitas is almost always, in the remaining fragments of the origi- 
nal Greek text, av@evria, which signifies “ absolute sway,” and 
once apy7, which signifies “ beginning, dominion, supremacy.” 
In twenty-three places the Latin translator of Irenzeus uses 
“principalitas” or its equivalent, “principatus,” in the sense of 
power, dominion, empire.* 

Dr. Roberts calls this a “ difficulf but important clause.” 
Important it certainly is, but not at all difficult, except for those 
who seek to explain it away in some plausible manner. 

The Protestant writers Salmasius, Thiersch, and Stieren ex- 
plain the second clause of the sentence to mean that it is neces- 
sary “to agree in matters of faith and doctrine with the Roman 
Church.” The very last clause of the sentence quoted above 
is badly translated by Messrs. Rambaut and Roberts, and the 
second rendering we have given is evidently the correct one, zz 
gué denoting, as Mohler, Déllinger, and Hergenréther remark, 
that “in her communion,” or “through her,” the apostolic tradi- 
tion has been preserved by all the faithful dispersed through the 
world.t 

After mentioning the names of the successors of St. Peter 
down to the reigning pontiff, St. Eleutherius, St. Irenzeus con- 
cludes : 


“ By this same order, and by this same succession, both that tradition 
which is in the church from the apostles, and the preaching of the truth, 
have come down tous. And this zs a most full demonstration that tt zs one 
and the same life-giving faith which ts preserved in the church from the 
apostles and handed down in truth.” } 


Ziegler, a Protestant writer, remarks on the whole doctrine 
of St. Irenzeus concerning the extrinsic criterion and rule of 
faith : 


“To the mind of Irenzus it is the episcopate which sanctions the rule 
of faith, not vice-versd. With him, as with Cyprian, the highest ecclesiastical 
office is inseparable from orthodox doctrine. . . . He makes the preserva- 
tion of tradition, and the presence of the Holy Ghost with the church, de- 
pendent upon the bishops, who in legitimate succession represent the apos- 
tles, and . . . this manifestly because he wants at any price to have a guar- 
antee for the unity of the visible church. This striving after unity appears 
in the most striking way in that passage where he passes, as if in a prophetic 
spirit, beyond himself, and anticipates the Papal Church of the future.” § 


* Allnatt, p. 70. + Ibid. p. 86. tIren., Con. Her., lib. iii. c. 3. 
§ Jren, B. von Lyon., Berl,, 1871. Quoted by Addis, Ang/. and the Fathers, p. 7, and All- 
natt, p. 70, 
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Rationalists account for the agreement between prophecy 
and history on the hypothesis of vaticinium post eventum. Here 
we have a theory in which the former one is reversed. The 
agreement between the language of St. Irenzeus and the histori- 
cal Papal Church is admitted. Shall we consider the Bishop of ° 
Lyons as a prophet of the future, or a witness to that which was 
already a past and present reality? The question is one which 
answers itself. The existence and exercise of the Roman pri- 
macy in the first and in the second century is an established fact, 
proved by documentary evidence. 





THE IRISH NAMES IN CASAR. 


ONE of the first of the literary productions of antiquity to 
which the art of printing was applied in Europe was Cesar’s 
Commentarii de Bello Gallico. The Commentarii is one of the 
most valuable contributions which ancient Rome,has made to 
modern investigation. We are informed by Christian W. 
Gliick * that at the time of its being first printed, as now—in 
the sixteenth as in the nineteenth century—there were only six 
manuscripts of the Commentarii in the world. These six copies 
to the scholars of Europe are more precious than gold. Of these 
the copy preserved at Paris, and known as “the first Parisian,” 
is considered the most faultless. It presents the nomenclature 
of the chiefs and people of Gaul in the most intelligible form. 

Regarded from a Celtic point of view, the Commentarii have 
never been properly edited, for the editor should have some 
knowledge of the language of the Gallic races—a knowledge 
which none of these editors so far has displayed. Let us ask: 
What is the subject of the Commentarii? What did Czsar»do? 
Czsar did eighteen hundred years ago what Queen Elizabeth 
of England undertook to accomplish in the sixteenth century: 
he subjugated a Gaelic-speaking people—not a people speaking 
what is now termed Welsh, but a people speaking, at least sub- 
stantially, what is now termed Irish or Gaelic. This has been 
demonstrated by Jacob Grimm in two essays which he read be- 
fore the Philological Society of Berlin; it is proved by the For- 
mulas of Marcellus, by the geographical nomenclature of ancient 


* Die bet Caius Julius Ceasar vorkommenden Keltischen Namen in ihrer Echtheit festges- 
telit. 
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Gaul, and by the names or titles of the heroic chiefs of the 
picturesque clans whose variegated costume gave to a large seg- 
ment of their country the title of Gad/ia Braccata. 

In all the printed editions which have come under my notice 
Cesar is made to say that the Gauls made use of Uitere Grece— 
“Greek letters.” But Horace Walpole assures us that this is a 
mistake; that in the manuscripts which he had examined he 
found /itere crasse.* If we adopt this reading we shall re- 
concile in Czesar what has been hitherto apparently irrecon- 
cilable. Caesar says—or is made to say—that the Gauls used 
Greek letters to convey their meaning. At the same time he tells 
us in his fifth book that on one occasion he himself made use of 
Greek characters to hide his meaning from those very Gauls. 
Lest his despatch addressed to Q. Cicero should fall into 
the hands of the Nervii, who were beleaguering Q. Cicero 
in Beauvais—lest those redoubtable woodsmen should discover his 
meaning—Cesar writes Latin words in Greek letters. This is 
the meaning of the passage, and is it not perfectly irreconcilable 
with the assertion that the Gauls were familiar with the Greek 
alphabet? We have no right to say, as Leopold Contzen + does, 
that Cesar wrote Greek words. No; the words were Latin, the 
characters Greek. This is the obvious meaning of Czesar’s lan- 
guage, and we have no right to pervert Czsar’s meaning. We 
have no reason to suppose that these Roman soldiers were Greek 
scholars, though Czesar himself was. Here we have two assump- 
tions: one, that the Gauls used the Greek alphabet ; the other, 
that Czsar wrote his despatches not only in Greek characters 
(as he says) but in the Greek language (which he does zot say). 
What is said above on the authority of Horace Walpole seems 
never to occur to Contzen: namely, that Czesar did not use the 
word Grece at all, but the word crasse, thick or heavy letters, 
such as Irish manuscripts are found to be written in—characters 
which were termed at one time in France the “ Caroline hand.” 
In this point German scholarship is at fault. 

A Gaelic people such as Grimm and Zeiiss have proved the 
Gauls to have been, cannot have lived without letters. The po- 
litical institutions of the Gaels necessitated the use of alpha- 
betical characters. On this subject Augustin Thierry is very 
emphatic: 


“ All the Celts, poor or rich, had to establish their genealogy in order 


*<‘* The common editions of the Latin writers do not intimate,” says Arnold, “how much 
of their present text is founded on conjecture,” 
+ Wanderungen der Kelten, Leipzig: Engelman. 
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fully to enjoy their civil rights and secure their claim to property in the ter. 
ritory of the tribe. The whole belonging to a primitive family, no one could 
lay any claim to the soil, unless his relationship was well established.” * 

“The clan system,” says Thébaud, “rested entirely on history, 
genealogy, and topography. The authority and rights of the monarch of 
the whole country; of the so-called kings of the various provinces; of 
the other chieftains in their several degrees; finally, of all the individuals 
who composed the nation, connected by blood with the chieftains and 
kings, depended entirely on their various genealogies, out of which grew 
a complete system of general and personal history. The conflicting rights 
of the septs demanded also a thorough knowledge of topography for the 
adjustment of their difficulties. Hence the importance to the whole nation 
of accuracy in these matters and of a competent authority to decide on all 
such questions. 

“An immense number of books,” Thébaud goes on to say, “were 
written by their authors on each particular event interesting to each Celtic 
tribe ; and even now many of those special facts recorded in these books 
owe their origin to some assertion or hint given in these annals. There is 
no doubt that long ago their learned men were fully acquainted with all 
the points of reference which escape the modern antiquarian. History for 
them, therefore, was very different from what the Greeks and Romans have 
made it in the models they left us which we have copied or imitated. ... 
What Czsar then states of the Druids, that they committed everything to 
memory and used no books, is not strictly true. It must have been true 
only with regard to their mode of teaching, in that they gave no books to 
their pupils, but confined themselves to oral instruction.” 


Thus Gaelic literature sprang out of the clan system. The 
pedigree of the clansman was the title-deed of his inheritance. 
Without a pedigree he was not only a pauper; he was a slave. 
Czsar says that the humbler classes in Gaul were little better 
than slaves. The meaning of this is that certain classes in Gaul 
had no genealogies. Wanting a pedigree, the clansman lapsed 
into this class. He became daor (unfree). The fear of slavery, 
the apprehension of pauperism, rendered writing indispensable. 
The Gaels could not live without letters. Every man in the 
“nation” had an interest in maintaining and upholding, the 
literary class. Gaelic literature was not an exotic borrowed 
from another country and intended for ornament and display, as 
in imperial Rome. Its roots lay in the arrargements of pro- 
perty, and its branches ramified into ballad poetry, or rhythmical 
narratives of great events, topography, medicine, and recorded 
law. The shanachy,t or antiquarian, or genealogist, should be 
acquainted not only with men and their origin but with the 
country and its history. Every acre should be known to him. 


* Conquéte de lf’ Angleterre, liv. i. 
+ The true form of this word is seanchtidhe—/.c,, ‘‘ that old party, order, or class of men.” 
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Writing existed’ in Eire, or Erin, in pagan as well as Chris- 
tian times, before as well as after St. Patrick. The immense 
antiquity of the art of writing in Ireland is proved by the fact 
that the Irish have preserved in their orthography the letters 
they no longer pronounce. For instance, the Irish for father 
is athair (pronounced air). The letter ¢ is mute, or mortified, 
in this word. But there was a time unquestionably when this 
silent ¢ was audible. Here is an anecdote which proves the 
great antiquity of Irish literature. We read in a fragment of 
Cesar’s Ephemerides that Czesar, in the confusion and -tumult of 
a hand-to-hand engagement, was carried away by his horse and 
suddenly capturéd by a Gaulish warrior (likewise a horseman), 
who, putting his brawny hand on Céeesar’s. shoulder, made 
him his prisoner. At that moment the Gaul heard a fellow- 
soldier (possibly a superior officer) exclaim, Js Caesar é*—i.e., 
“He is Cesar.” But in the disorder and clamor of the combat 
the capturing Gaul mistook the words and fancied the speaker 
to exclaim, ‘Cast him free—liberate him.” Now, what words 
were those which so closely resembled the name of the illus- 
trious Roman? They were these: caith saor é—‘Cast him 
free.” Caith is the second person, imperative mood, of the verb 
caithim, “to fling or cast’; and ¢ signifies “ him,” equivalent to 
eum in Latin. “Throw him loose” is the meaning of caith 
saor ¢é. The ¢ in this imperative, though mute at present, was 
unquestionably sounded at one time. But when was that? 
Not when Czsar was captured by an Irish-speaking warrior 
on the field of Gallic battle. To find the period when the ¢ 
was sounded we’ must go back ages before—to a time when 
the plain on which Karnak stands was unencumbered by a 
monument, when the temple of Belus was not yet mirrored in 
the waters of the Euphrates. It appears to me that if the ¢ had 
not been mute in Czesar’s time Czesar would have lost his life on 
this occasion ; the javelin of a Celt would have changed the des- 
tinies of the world. But if this was not sounded in Cesar’s time 
it is evident that Irish scribes have preserved this ¢ for at least 
two thousand years. “It is a proof of the resistance given 
by Irish ol/aves and bards to the linguistic corruptions of the 
vulgar.” In no existing edition of the Aphemerides will you find 
a satisfactory explanation of the mistake to which Czsar was 
indebted for his liberty. 

Cesar informs us that Central Gaul was inhabited by a 


* The reader will recollect that in classic ages c had in all cases the hard sound of &, just 
as it continues to have in Gaelic. 
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nation who termed themselves Ce/te, but who in the language 
of the Romans were termed Gali. Thierry supposes that the 
word Gallus, “a Gaul,” is merely a dialectic variation of the 
word Gael. Now, the word Gael signifies unquestionably an 
Irishman. As the word /ew is derived from a Hebrew patri- 
arch named Juda, so the word Gae/ is inherited from a primeval 
progenitor of the Irish race named Gaedhel. If you ask an 
illiterate Irishman who speaks his vernacular what is the mean- 
ing of the word Gae/ he will tell you it signifies a “kinsman,” 
while ga/* means a “foreigner.” Nothing can be more at va- 
riance than these two words. In the Welsh likewise and in the 
Breton dialect of France the word ga/ signifies ‘foreign. 

Now, when the Irish were at home in their sea-encircled Eire 
they called themselves Gaez/, but when they went abroad—when 
they invaded what they termed Lochlin, the continent of Europe 
—they ceased to be simply Gaeil; they became géad/gacil, “ for- 
eign Irishmen.” This compound epithet ga/-gaei/ occurs in the 
Annals of the Four Masters, and is explained in a note by O’Dono- 
van as signifying “ piratical Irishmen.” You will find it like. 
wise, with the same signification, in Smerwick’s History of the 
Clans of Scotland. The galgaeil were “roamers of the deep,” 
knights-errant of the wave, who sallied forth from their island- 
citadel in search of adventure, gold, and renown. 


“Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres, quarum unam incolunt Belge, 
aliam Aquitani, tertiam qui ipsorum lingua Celtz, nostra Galli, appel- 
lantur.” 


In this sentence we find two names for one people. That people 
are termed Ce/t@ and Galli. But this race had a third appella- 
tion which is still more famous. They were termed Ga/atai, or 
Galatians. St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians has given celebrity 
to the Gaeil. That the Galatians and the Gaeil were twin 
branches of the same great tree is proved by the venerable au- 
thority of St. Jerome. “The Treveri of Gaul and the Galatians 
of Asia Minor spoke the same language,” he says. In addition 
to Czesar, the ancient writers of Greece and Rome who mention 
the Keltot, Celta, or Keltai are five in number—viz., Aristotle, 
Politic., ii. 7; Hecatzeus, Fragm., N. 19; Herodotus, ii. 33, iv. 49; 
Polyb., ii. 13 #.; Strabo, passim. 

4 We set down here the correct orthography of these words, viz.: gaodhal (gael) and its 
plural gaoidhil (gaeil), gaedhilg (gaelic), gaé/ (gal), the forms in parenthesis being a phonetic 
concession to ‘‘ Saxon” vocal organs—a sort of concession, however, it must be confessed, 


which has worked sad havoc with many Irish words, especially with such as have become some- 
what naturalized in English. 
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Galatai is a later form of the word Gaul, and is found 
for the first time in Timaios. It is likewise found in Pausa- 
nias, i. 3, extr.; in Polybius, ii. 15; and Strabo, passim. It is com- 
pounded of gad, “ foreign,” and ait, “a place.” The word Galli 
was more familiar to the Romans than to the Greeks. Their 
western position “(comparatively western) brought the Romans 
into closer contiguity with the Galli. But the Greeks were 
not strangers to that name. We find I@AAoz in Ptolemy (iii. 1, 23) 
and in Theodoret (i. 31). This Greek knowledge of the Galli and 
the Celtz is worthy of attention; for, as Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis says: “ Josephus remarks that neither Herodotus nor 
Thucydides nor any of their contemporaries ever mentioned the 
Romans, and that it was at a later period and with difficulty that 
the Greeks became acquainted with the Romans.” * “The Ro- 
mans,” says Livy, “ never heard of Alexander the Great.”+ It is 
highly probable that Alexander the Great never heard of the 
Romans. But Alexander’s acquaintance with the Ia@AAoz, or 
KeAroi, as recorded by Arrian, is well known. The men whom 
Arrian refers to were evidently ga/gaeil, They were adven- 
turers who had quitted their native country, armed and equipped, 
to make a raid, or creacht,{ through the length and breadth of 
Europe. Here is what Plutarch says on this subject : 


“There are some people who say. . . that they make regular 
draughts out of their country, not all at once nor continually, but at the 
spring season every year; that by means of these annual supplies they 
have gradually swarmed over the greater part of the European continent ; 
and that though they are separately distinguished by different names, ac- 
cording to the different clans of which they are compounded, yet their 
whole army is comprehended under the general name of Celto-Scythz.” § 


During these expeditions, while they were absent from their 
native country, they were ga/-gaeil. In the Annals of the Four 
Masters the O’Neills of Ulster are described as sending emissa- 
ries to hire ships from the gé/gaei/ of Arrain, in Cantyre. Here 
we have the reason why so many of the Gaulish chiefs terminate 
their titles in orix. We find in Caesar Dumnorix, an wasa/, or 
noble, of the AEdui. He is called domadh an thoruis (pronounced 
dumanorish), “the second person of the expedition ”—that is, 
aomadh, “second”; and éorus, “a tour” or journey. The first 
man of the expedition was Orgetorix—that is, orra, “a chief”; 

* An Inquiry into the Credibility of Early Roman History, vol. i. 

+ Idem, vol. i. pp. 61, 62. 


t Creachadh, a preying or plundering ; creach-s/ua, an army of spoil. 
§ Life of Caius Marius, vol. iii, Langhorne’s Plutarch. 
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gach, “every”; torus, “expedition.” Orgetorix was the head 
man ; Dumnorix seconded his contemplated migration. This was 
a tain, or raszia, which the Gallic chiefs contemplated. We 
also find in Czsar Eporedorix—that is, ad urra toruish, “the 
chief and sire of the expedition ” (ad, a father ; urra,a chief ; torus, 
an expedition). These chiefs were knights-errant, roaming the 
world, like Ariosto’s heroes, in search of glory and adventure. 

Czesar does not understand them when he says: “ They deem. 
ed their territories narrow in proportion to the number of in. 
habitants,” etc. These men were enrolled in an order of chiv- 
alry, of which their very women were members, and which the 
boys entered when the height of a sword. “The Irish,” says 
the first edition of Appleton’s Encyclopedia, “ possessed the rude 
elements of chivalry,” and the anomalies of Czsar’s statement 
may be elucidated by quoting the vernacular literature and lan- 
guage of Ireland as to that chivalry. 


“It is utterly impossible,” says Latham,* “that Czsar’s account of the 
Helvetian expedition can be true. It is utterly unexampled for an agricul- 
tural people to abandon their lands and go out to wander like nomads 
through the world. If they needed additional territory, as Czsar alleges, 
the emigration of a portion would furnish room for the remainder.” 


The pressure would naturally be relieved by the expatriation 
of a minority. But here we have the whole tribe sallying forth, 
like an army, after giving their homes to conflagration. My 
explanation consists in the fact—churlishly conceded by the 
American Encyclopedia—that the Irish had an order of chivalry, 
and that the Helvetians belonged to that order.t They were 
merely encamped in that country. In guiding and controlling 
this chivalrous expedition, for which the warlike spirit of his 
adventurous followers, impatient of action, were burning, and 
of which the encampment in Helvetia was only a phase, Orge- 
torix was foremost. His functions explain his appellation; his 
appellation explains his functions. He was the urra gach toruis 
of his followers—literally, the promoter of every expedition; for 
urra signifies an agitator, one whose restless energy urges on- 
ward some enterprise. The fine phrase of Czsar shows us 
this: “Ad eas res conficiendas Orgetorix deligitur””—z<., “ for 
the management of this business Orgetorix was chosen.” The 
clan elected an urra gach toruis to guide, control, and hasten the 
expedition. These men, to whom all Europe was a battle-field, 







* In his edition of Prichard’s Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations. 
t £albha (pronounced e/va), ‘*a drove or herd of cattle,” is the radix of the word Helvetia. 
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were ga/-gaeil, roaming Irishmen, who went to the continent of 
Europe with the sword, as now they come to America with more 
peaceable implements. 

Having said that the word Gadi is an abbreviation of ga/-gaeil 
—not Gael itself, as Anthon maintains—the next question which 
suggests itself is: If ga/ signifies a foreigner, what is the origin 
and meaning of Gaeil ? 

In his admirable work, Grammatica Celtica, Zeiiss asserts that 
Gaeil is derived from ga/, an old Irish word signifying “ battle, 
arms, weapons of war.” Contzen endorses this definition and 
says we must content ourselves die von dem grossen Zeiiss gegcbene 
Erklarung anzufuhren—‘‘to adduce the elucidation of the great 
Zeiiss.” Cormac, however, in his celebrated glossary—the oldest 
dictionary in Europe—asserts that Gaci/ is derived from ga, a 
javelin (the gesum of the Romans), because the Gael was a man 
who, armed with a gd, endeavored to make his way to supremacy, 
to place himself above all law.* But this derivation originates 
in error. The radical meaning of Gael is “a kinsman”; and 
though the Gael was a soldier, he was also, and before all, a 
clansman, for “the genius of the Irish nation is affection,” said 

' Grattan. 

Contzen, in his Wanderungen, tells us that it is useless to seek 
in the Gaelic language an explanation of the word Ke/toi. In this 
he makes a mistake. I am persuaded that the Celta whom 
Czesar describes were not a nation but an order : 


“ The goodliest fellowship of famous knights 
Whereof this world holds record.” 


Now, what is the genesis of knighthood? Chivalry has been 
defined by Edmund Burke as “a generous loyalty to rank and 
sex, a dignified obedience, a proud submission, a subordination 
of the heart, which kept alive in slavery itself the spirit of an 
exalted freedom.” Chivalry is the blossom which beautifies the 
tree of aristocracy. A military tribe succeed in subjugating 
a laborious population, as the Normans mastered the Anglo- 
Saxons, and that tribe lives in idleness on the labors of its 
victims. Aristocracy originates in conquest; and knighthood 
originates in aristocracy. When the Saxons conquered the 
Welsh, or Britons, they established an order of knighthood 
which is described by Lingard.t The spirit of the conqueror 


* Cormac’s definition of the word gaodha/ is translated by Adolphe Pictet in a different man- 
ner. He objects to’ O’Reilly’s translation, and says it should be “‘ gaodhai, c’est A dire, héros, 
est A dire, homme, allant par violence (pillage, vol) 4 travers tout pays habité.” 

t Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church. 
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seems to be dissatisfied with his undeserved supremacy, and to 
make himself worthy of his position he evolves from the depths 
of his moral consciousness the idea, and sometimes the reality, of 
knighthood. Chivalry may be regarded as the homage which 
oppression offers to freedom. It is the romance of military life, 
and it proves that there is more poetry in the world than phi- 
losophy always dreams of. Chivalry flourished among the 
Franks of Gaul, the Goths of Spain, the Normans of England, 
the Milesians of Ireland. Something very like the spirit of 
chivalry sprang up in the Southern States of this republic when 
negro slavery was sanctioned by law. The Turpins of real 
life, the Macheaths of the drama, the Paul Cliffords of the 
novelist—the men who figured, pistol in hand, on Hounslow 
Heath a hundred and fifty years ago—were the most chivalrous 
men in England. Few manifested more respect for the ladies, 
more generosity to the poor, more haughty pride to the arro- 
gant, more courage in battle, more tender sympathy for suffering 
humanity. They had nearly every virtue under heaven except 
common honesty. 

Be this as it may, one thing is certain: the Irish at an early 
period possessed institutions which were “the nurse of manly 
sentiment and heroic enterprise.” 

The knighthood of pagan Ireland did not involve the idea of 
horsemanship. The knight was not necessarily a chevalier; he 
was not mounted on a charger and hooped and riveted in a can- 
ister of iron. Rather he was the very contrary of all this. The 
Gaelic epithet for chivalry is more truthful than chivalry itself. 
It is gradh-gaisge. The first syllable in this compound epithet 
is akin to the Latin gradus. It means a degree or gradation. 
Thus we have gradha eagluise, “ ecclesiastical orders.” The Gaelic 
knight was a graduate in war. Gaisge signifies “ bravery, feats 
of arms.” Its radix is ga, a javelin, the inseparable concomitant 
of the Gaelic knight. : 

There is nothing more extraordinary in the history of chiv- 
alry than the fantastic and extravagant vows which knights 
were accustomed occasionally to make. In his admirable notes 
to the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border Sir Walter Scott says: 


“It was not merely the duty but the pride and delight of a true knight 
to perform such exploits as none but a madman would have undertaken. 
... To be first in advancing or last in retreating ; to strike upon the gate 
of a certain fortress of the enemy; to fight blindfold or with one arm tied 
up; to carry off a banner or defend one, were often the subjects of a par- 
ticular vow among the sons of chivalry. When Edward III. commenced 
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his French wars many of the young nobility bound up one of their eyes 
and swore before the peacock and the ladies that they would not see with 
both eyes until they had accomplished certain deeds of arms in France” 
(Froissart, cap. xxviii.) 


Now, vows of this nature had been taken by Gaelic knights ages 
before Christ, and were termed geasa. For instance, every Gaelic 
curadh * made solemn vow never to tell his name to an enemy. 
“] was renowned in war,” says one of Ossian’s heroes; “ I never 
told my name to a foe.” This geas, or obligation, was not extra- 
neous or fantastic so much as fundamental, being taken by the 
knight at his inauguration. The curadh who violated it was re- 
garded as a felon-knight—curadh-feal—unworthy of the goodly fel- 
lowship of his heroic and romantic brethren, because if an armed 
adventurer revealed his name to an enemy it might turn out that 
he was no enemy at all. He might prove a kinsman or a friend, 
and the opportunity of fighting might be lost. He might forfeit 
the opportunity of signalizing his valor by crossing swords with 
the stranger. Here is an illustration: A Gaelic youth, full of 
fire, daring, and valor, named Cuchullin (the Cuthullin of Mac- 
pherson), is described as going to a foreign country to learn the 
exercises of knighthood from an Amazon who resembles one of 
Tasso’s heroines, an accomplished instructress in the art of war. 
Under her eye in a military academy a crowd of daring and ro- 
mantic striplings learn to career the steed, hurl the javelin, and 
guide the bristling war-car through the ranks of battle—they 
learn the courtesies and exercises of chivalry. But animated by 
the fire-blood of the Gaeil (az gris-fuil), Cuchullin masters the mili- 
tary science so rapidly, he is so apt a pupil, so daring, courteous, 
generous, and comely, that he ingratiates himself with his in- 
structress and completely wins her heart. When his education is 
completed and he takes his leave of his mistress to return to Eire 
he presents her with a brilliant torque of twisted gold—that fa- 
mous ornament which Virgil places on the neck of young Asca- 
nius, which gave a name to a noble family in pagan Rome and to 
anobler poet in Christian Italy. ‘When your son fills this neck- 
ring, when his knightly training is concluded, send him to Eire 
with this ring ; it will enable me to recognize my son.” 

' The Amazon gives birth to a boy, whom she names Con- 
laoch (con is the genitive of cu, “a hound”; Zaoch, a hero). When 
this son of a warrior, this child of an Amazon, reaches manhood 





* Derived from cu, a wolf-dog, the largest, noblest, and most intrepid of hounds—a species, 
however, now extinct. 
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seems to be dissatisfied with his undeserved supremacy, and to 
make himself worthy of his position he evolves from the depths 
of his moral consciousness the idea, and sometimes the reality, of 
knighthood. Chivalry may be regarded as the homage which 
oppression offers to freedom. It is the romance of military life, 
and it proves that there is more poetry in the world than phi- 
losophy always dreams of. Chivalry flourished among the 
Franks of Gaul, the Goths of Spain, the Normans of England, 
the Milesians of Ireland. Something very like the spirit of 
chivalry sprang up in the Southern States of this republic when 
negro slavery was sanctioned by law. The Turpins of real 
life, the Macheaths of the drama, the Paul Cliffords of the 
novelist—the men who figured, pistol in hand, on Hounslow 
Heath a hundred and fifty years ago—were the most chivalrous 
men in England. Few manifested more respect for the ladies, 
more generosity to the poor, more haughty pride to the arro- 
gant, more courage in battle, more tender sympathy for suffering 
humanity. They had nearly every virtue under heaven except 
common honesty. 

Be this as it may, one thing is certain: the Irish at an early 
period possessed institutions which were “the nurse of manly 
sentiment and heroic enterprise.” 

The knighthood of pagan Ireland did not involve the idea of 
horsemanship. The knight was not necessarily a chevalier; he 
was not mounted on a charger and hooped and riveted in a can- 
ister of iron. Rather he was the very contrary of all this. The 
Gaelic epithet for chivalry is more truthful than chivalry itself. 
It is gradh-gaisge. The first syllable in this compound epithet 
is akin to the Latin gradus. It means a degree or gradation. 
Thus we have gradha eagluise, “ ecclesiastical orders.” The Gaelic 
knight was a graduate in war. Gaisge signifies “ bravery, feats 
of arms.” Its radix is ga, a javelin, the inseparable concomitant 
of the Gaelic knight. ; 

There is nothing more extraordinary in the history of chiv- 
alry than the fantastic and extravagant vows which knights 
were accustomed occasionally to make. In his admirable notes 
to the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border Sir Walter Scott says: 


“It was not merely the duty but the pride and delight of a true knight 
to perform such exploits as none but a madman would have undertaken. 
... To be first in advancing or last in retreating ; to strike upon the gate 
of a certain fortress of the enemy; to fight blindfold or with one arm tied 
up; to carry off a banner or defend one, were often the subjects of a par- 
ticular vow among the sons of chivalry. When Edward III. commenced 
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his French wars many of the young nobility bound up one of their eyes 
and swore before the peacock and the ladies that they would not see with 
both eyes until they had accomplished certain deeds of arms in France” 
(Froissart, cap. xxviii.) 


Now, vows of this nature had been taken by Gaelic knights ages 
before Christ, and were termed geasa. For instance, every Gaelic 
curadh * made solemn vow never to tell his name to an enemy. 
“] was renowned in war,” says one of Ossian’s heroes; “ I never 
told my name to a foe.” This geas, or obligation, was not extra- 
neous or fantastic so much as fundamental, being taken by the 
knight at his inauguration. The curadh who violated it was re- 
garded as a felon-knight—curadh-feal—unworthy of the goodly fel- 
lowship of his heroic and romantic brethren, because if an armed 
adventurer revealed his name to an enemy it might turn out that 
he was no enemy at all. He might prove a kinsman or a friend, 
and the opportunity of fighting might be lost. He might forfeit 
the opportunity of signalizing his valor by crossing swords with 
the stranger. Here is an illustration: A Gaelic youth, full of 
fire, daring, and valor, named Cuchullin (the Cuthullin of Mac- 
pherson), is described as going to a foreign country to learn the 
exercises of knighthood from an Amazon who resembles one of 
Tasso’s heroines, an accomplished instructress in the art of war. 
Under her eye in a military academy a crowd of daring and ro- 
mantic striplings learn to career the steed, hurl the javelin, and 
guide the bristling war-car through the ranks of battle—they 
learn the courtesies and exercises of chivalry. But animated by 
the fire-blood of the Gaeil (an gris-fuil), Cuchullin masters the mili- 
tary science so rapidly, he is so apt a pupil, so daring, courteous, 
generous, and comely, that he ingratiates himself with his in- 
structress and completely wins her heart. When his education is 
completed and he takes his leave of his mistress to return to Eire 
he presents her with a brilliant torque of twisted gold—that fa- 
mous ornament which Virgil places on the neck of young Asca- 
nius, which gave a name to a noble family in pagan Rome and to 
anobler poet in Christian Italy. ‘ When your son fills this neck- 
ring, when his knightly training is concluded, send him to Eire 
with this ring ; it will enable me to recognize my son.” 

' The Amazon gives birth to a boy, whom she names Con- 
laoch (con is the genitive of cu, “a hound”; /aoch,a hero). When 
this son of a warrior, this child of an Amazon, reaches manhood 





* Derived from cu, a wolf-dog, the largest, noblest, and most intrepid of hounds—a species, 
however, now extinct. 
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he takes shipping and visits Eire. At this time he is a perfect 
knight, a master of every accomplishment befitting a curadh. He 
has solemnly sworn never to yield in single combat to any war- 
rior in the world, never to refuse the challenge of any knight on 
earth, and, amongst the rest, never to tell his name toa foe. He 
has been trained to arms by his Amazonian mother, and he in- 
herits the lion heart of his hero-father. He repairs to 7ract Essi, 
where the King of Ulster, Conor MacNessa, surrounded by the 
brightest circle of knights which Eire can boast, holds high fes- 
tival, like King Arthur at Camelot. 

The strange knight Conlaoch, who is described as “ well made 
and fair of form; his eyes gray and sparkling; his visage smil- 
ing, fair, and sanguine,” challenges any knight in Conor’s pre. 
sence to mortal combat. In reply to this challenge Conor sends 
out an officer to ask his name. But the young stranger replies: 
“Tam under knightly obligation; there is a geas upon me never 
to disclose my name to a foe.’” The challenge is accepted; a 
knight advances and fights Conlaoch, who not only vanquishes 
but binds him in chains and makes him his prisoner. This oc- 
curs again and again. These repeated combats, and the per- 
petual success of the astonishing stranger, so young, so comely, 
so intrepid, fill the Aos-gradha—the noble press of proud knights 
assembled round King Conor—with alarm. Finally the king re- 
quests Cuchullin, lest the glory of Eire should be tarnished for 
ever, to go forth and fight the stranger. But even Cuchullin is 
not able for his son, and he, too, would have been vanquished and 
manacled if a trusty squire had not supplied him in the pause 
of the struggle with a favorite sword whose haft, “ twinkling 
with diamond studs and jacinth work of subtlest “jewelry,” ren- 
dered Cuchullin invincible. When the irresistible arm of Cu- 
chullin and his resplendent sword have struck Conlaoch down, 
smitten him through the helm—when the pale hero is on the 
point of death, w hen his life-blood is ebbing fast from his multi- 
plied wounds—he unwinds the glittering torque from his snowy 
neck and presents it with silent lips and tremulous hand to his 
astonished father, who utters a cry of horror at the sight. “Are 
you my son?” asks the distracted father. ‘“ Yes, 1 am your son,” 
whispers the heroic boy. “Iam the sonof Sgathach. I dic asa 
warrior should. I perish on the field of war. I never told my 
name to a foe.” 

In this youth you have the true Celt, the perfect type of 
those terrible men whom Livy describes as gens ferox et ingentt 
avidi ad pugnam. In battling with other nations Rome fought 
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for glory, says the same historian; in struggling with the Celts 
she fought for her life. Strictly speaking, the word from which 
Celte and Keltoi are derived is not a noun ; it isa participle of the 
Irish verb cez/im, “ | conceal,” equivalent, to the Latin ceo. The 
noun fear, or fir,* is understood ; fear ceilte is equivalent to the 
Latin vir celatus. Cealteach signifies celans ; cealtigh, celantes. The 
noun cei/¢t is Latinized ce/atio, and, like that word, it means hiding, 
concealment. The well-known epithet 42/¢ which the Scottish 
Highlander applies to a part of his garb is the same noun 
slightly mispronounced ; it signifies the concealment of the per- 
son. 

And here I may remark that this word ced/te was rarely ap- 
plicable to the Gaels in their ow country. It was in foreign 
lands that they refused to reveal their name. At home they 
were too well known. Hence it is that Diodorus Siculus, in 
describing Eire under the name of Hyperborea, says that “ the 
island lay opposite the Celtze.” + 

In describing the Celtz the Greek and Roman writers use 
the adjective and omit the governing noun. This is a serious 
omission of frequent occurrence. In almost every instance the 
difficulty in explaining and ascertaining Irish words in Cesar 
consists in the absence of the governing noun. Unless we take 
the governing noun into consideration an explanation is impossi- 
ble. It would be erroneous to suppose that in all instances 
Cesar’s initial is the Irish initial; you will look in vain in Irish 
dictionaries for his initials. A striking instance of this is afford- 
ed by the word Cingetorix. The first syllable in Cingetorix is 
unintelligible without the governing noun. Why should it be 
cinn? Why should it not be ceann?}t Because, as in the word 
ceilte, the governing noun is absent. To ascertain the meaning 
of this word Cingetorix we must first ascertain the governing 
noun. The absent noun in this instance is fear. Cinn is the 
genitive of ceann, governed by fear understood. Now let us 
write it in its amplitude: Fear cinn gacha toruish signifies lite- 


* Fear, man, and fir, men. 

+ Arnold, speaking of the Celts, says in his History of Rome: ‘ Diodorus tells us (v. xxxii.) 
that the Romans included under one common name two great divisions of people, the one con- 
sisting of the Celtic tribes of central Gaul, Spain, and northern Italy, the other embracing 
those more remote tribes which lived on the shores of the ocean. These remoter people were 
the proper Gauls, while the othersavere to be called Xe/toz. Niebuhr supposes that Diodorus 
learned this distinction from Posidonius, and it is undoubtedly well worth noticing. Diodorus 
further says that to these more remote tribes belonged the Kimbri, whom some writers identified 
with the old Kimmerians ; and that these Kimbri were the people who took Rome and sacked 
Delphos, and carried their conquests even into Asia.” 

t Ceann, a head, : 
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rally “the man of the head of every expedition” or raid. This was 
the name which, according to Florus, struck Rome with terror— 
not by its sound, as hé supposes, but by its meaning. “ His very 
name was terrible,” says,Florus: “ Ille corpore, armis, spirituque 
terribilis, nomine quasi ad terrorem composito Vercingetorix.” 

The knighthood of the Gaels accounts for those terrible raids 
which they were perpetually making, sword in hand, into the 
heart of the European continent. These expeditions continued 
for a thousand years preceding the birth of Christ. During that 
time they were constantly traversing the continent in search of 
knightly adventure and heroic enterprise. But as chivalry was 
an institution of which the classic writers had no conception, 
Plutarch ascribes their martial expeditions to their numbers. A 
similar mistake was made by the Byzantine historians, who could 
not understand that a knightly vow, not the pressure of popula- 
tion, brought the Crusaders to Palestine. 

The men who went from Eire to the continent were jir ceilte, 
“unknown knights,” who haughtily refused to give any account 
of themselves—“ qui ipsorum lingua Celtz, nostra Galli, appellan- 
tur.” They were really gaé/gaez/, but they preferred the knightly 
epithet of fir cei/te from motives which are perfectly intelligible. 
These Celtze, or Keltoi, were “the upper ten thousand ” of ancient 
Gaul. They are the warriors whom Virgil sees advancing upon 
Rome splendidly attired in magnificent and vari-colored costume: 


“ Aurea czsaries ollis, atque aurea vestis.” 


From this passage Niebuhr infers that the warriors who sacked 
Rome had yellow hair. But if Niebuhr be correct it is at the 
same time impossible for a people living permanently in such a 
climate as that of France to have yellow hair. It has been prov- 
ed that the climate of France has not changed during two thou- 
sand years. In such a climate the natives cannot have yellow 
hair. The climate discolors the skin in the course of ages, and 
the complexion of the skin determines the color of the hair. You 
will find in Niebuhr that Brennus and his followers were Hyper- 
boreans—that is, they were islanders; and, being islanders, they 
could not be natives of any part of the continent. Niebuhr as- 
serts that the color of their hair is implied in the term aurea used 
by Virgil; and as a corroboration of his assertion I shall here 
quote the description of an Irish chief, taken from an [rish manu- 
script of the fourteenth century entitled Zhe Book of Ballymote : 


“ Splendid was Cormac’s appearance. . . . His hair was slightly curled 
and of a golden color; a scarlet shield, with engraved devices and golden 
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hooks and silver fastenings, glittered on his arm ; a capacious purple cloak 
enveloped his person, and a gem-set bodkin’ with pendent brooch secured 
it on his breast; a golden torque encircled his neck; a white-collared 
tunic embroidered with gold was visible when his mantle opened; a girdle 
studded with precious stones and secured by a golden buckle was likewise 
visible; two spears with golden sockets, and secured .by red bronze rivets, 
in one hand, while he stood in the full glow of manly beauty, without defect 
or blemish.” 





A Greek author could be quoted to prove that a dress of this 
brilliant and costly character was worn by the Celtz of the con- 
tinent. There is nothing truer than what Baldwin says in his 
Prehistoric Nations—viz. : 


“The general outline and main facts of Irish history furnished by the 
old records of the country cannot reasonably be discredited nor shown to 
be improbable. On the contrary, they are in harmony with what we know 
or may reasonably presume concerning western Europe in prehistoric 
times.” 


Now, according to the Annals of the Four Masters, the aristo- 
cracy and plebeians of Ireland—the Fir-dolgs and Milesians—con- 
quered the whole of western Europe, precisely as in our own 
day Irish and English generals commanding Irish and English 
soldiers have conquered all southern and central Asia. If you 
consider the limited extent of the British Isles and the prodigious 
extent of Hindostan you will be lost in astonishment at the con- 
trast. It is highly possible that posterity will refuse to believe 
that the inhabitants of islands so small could establish an empire 
so extensive, and it is also possible that even learned men may 
smile incredulously when I affirm that at one time the empire of 
Eire was almost as wide-spread as that of Britain in our own day. 
But I am supported in this view by the very highest possible 
authority—namely, an cecumenical council. In the celebrated 
Council of Constance it was solemnly and unanimously affirmed 
that Europe contained four empires, and only four—viz, the 
Greek, the Roman, the Spanish, and the Irish empirés.* Now, 


* Becchetti, an Italian author, in his /storia degli ultimt quattro Secoli della Chiesa, speak- 
ing of the Council of Constance, says that the Cardinal of Cambrai published a document in No- 
vember, 1416, in which he denied the right of the English to be consideredas a nation, and argued 
that it was to the interest of the court of France to oppose such English pretensions. This 
document excited in the minds of the English present at the council the deepest indignation and 
fiercest resentment. The English were eagerly desirous of getting from the entire synod a 
decree in their favor, while the French wanted to have the question referred to the Sacred Col- 
lege. . . . Cardinal Alliaco based an argument on the bull of Benedict XII., in which he 
enumerates the provinces subject to-the Roman pontificate. He divided Europe into four great 
nations in accordance with the bull, in such a way that several nations were comprised under the 
head of Germany; and England was one of these. . . . ‘‘ Finalmente si rammentano varie, 
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you will not find this decree improbable if you consider the Irish 
and the Celtic empire as one and the same thing. 


“So considerable,” says the Unzversal History, vol. ii., “was the Celtic 
nation even in Augustus Cesar’s time that it contained no less than sixty 
great tribes distinguished by the name of cities or districts, according to 
Strabo. Tacitus says sixty-four, Josephus tfiree hundred and fifteen. Appi- 
anus made them amount to four hundred; and their cities, he asserts, were 
thirteen. hundred in number. This was in the time of Augustus Cesar; but 
before that time they must have made a greater figure in the world, as may 
be guessed by the expedition of Bellovesus, six hundred years before 
Christ, or in the time of Tarquin the Elder.” 


It may be remarked that the name of Bellovesus is suscepti- 
ble of explanation—if, indeed, it can be termed a name; for here 
I must observe that the Romans did not know the Gaelic chiefs 
as men but as functionaries, and we almost invariably find in 
Cesar that the title supersedes and blots out the patronymic. 
The Gaels appeared in Gaul and Italy as soldiers. Now, in war 
the function remains though the officer perishes. In Czsar we 
have little else than titles; the man is lost in the officer, for war 
was raging in the country. Thus an ambassador is, in Cesar, 
Andecumborius—that is to say, az te cum bothar, which is the Irish 
of “the man for the road”’; and thus Bellovesus is bealach fiosach, 
aman acquainted with the highways—dea/ach signifies a highway, 
road, or path; and feasach, knowing, expert. Now, we read in 
the Annals of the Four Masters that Hugony Mor, King of Ire- 
land about six hundred years before Christ, fitted out an expedi- 
tion which overran western Europe. The Irish king penetrat- 
ed into Italy and mastered Piedmont or Lombardy. There is a 
remarkable harmony between the account given in the Four 
Masters and the map of the Celtic empire published in the Uni- 
versal History. The expedition of Hugony Mor synchronizes 
with that of Bellovesus. : 

The centre of what is now known as France was in Cesar’s 
time inhabited by an Irish-speaking people, as is strikingly ap- 
parent in the topographical names of the country. The word 
Garonne signifies the rough river (garbh amhan). Sequana signi- 
fies the river of separation or division—amnis divisionis (seach am- 
han)—because to the north of it were the Belgz, and it separated 


divisiont, nelle quali erano gia state partite le province della Europa; ciod nei di Roma, di 
Costantinopoli, d’Irlanda, e di Spagna” (vol, iii. p. 99). As in 1416—when the council was 
held—England claimed the ‘‘lordship” of Ireland, which. was one of the four empires above 
mentioned, the pretensions of France to the precedency of England were set aside and the coun- 
cil went on in undisturbed serenity. 
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these Fir-boles from the Gaeil. Czesar asserts that the language 
of the Belgz was distinct from that of the Galli. The accuracy 
of this statement has been questioned by Latham for this reason: 
the Belgian chiefs in Caesar bear Gaelic names. Therefore, says 
Latham, the Belgians themselves were Gaelic. But this is a non 
sequitur. It originates in an utter oblivion of Irish history. The 
Belgz were a people subject to the Galli, or Ga/-Gaeil, on the con- 
tinent, because they were subject to the Gaez/ in Eire. The offi- 
cers of a Hindoo regiment bear English names, but it does not 
follow that the rank and file are Englishmen. Speaking of the 
Fir-bolgs, Moore says in his History of Ireland, vol. i. p. 48: 
“ That their language must have been different, from that of the 
Celtic natives appears from the notice taken in the Book of 
Lecan of a particular form of speech known as Belgaid.”’ 





THE INFLUENCE OF FAITH ON ART. 


ART has always been to common life like the thread of gold 
burning through its dusky hues and lighting them into richness 
and beauty. Even Greek art did not confine itself only to the 
deities of sky and earth, or nymphs of fountain and stream, but 
delineated also the athlete, the disk-player, or, as in the small 
statues of Tanagra, maidens giving flowers to each other. They 
chose, however, only the strength, and beauty, and gladness of 
daily life to commemorate ; they rejected and scorned weakness, 
and failure, and sorrow. We wonder, in looking upon the 
thronging figures of Greek friezes or metopes, the heroic groups 
and erect statues of god or warrior, where were the old people, 
the helpless babes, the common faces, unbeautiful in all except 
kindliness? Where are the tender spirits that are glad with our 
joy and sad with our sorrow? Where is the touch of sympathy 
that makes the world akin? These are not to be found in the 
Greek world of art ; there they all rejoice in their strength, and 
stand apart in their cold and haughty grace from the pain of hu- 
manity. You can scarcely imagine weariness or suffering in con- 
nection with the strong, full limbs of the Greek Venus, any ache 
of mental care under those low, smooth brows, any pity or sor- 
row in her heart. 

How different is it with the world of Christian art, into which 
faith has entered as a vital element! Here are many cares and 
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troubles; it is a more sombre age, and one stained with sin and 
torn with anguish, but it is alive with the keen, throbbing sym- 
pathies of love. In every woe the darkness, as in a certain 
beautiful picture in Florence, trembles as you gaze into its 
depths, into wondering, eager faces of adoring child-angels, 
No longer is it solely the world of the strong ; emaciation, peni- 
tent tears, exhaustion, are seen in the spiritual faces of martyr 
and saint. Even the pains of death are glorified by this faith, 
and martyrdom ends in ecstasy ; for out of the devouring flames 
bloom the red roses of Paradise. In the earliest efforts of Chris- 
tian art, in the “rock-hewn tombs” of the Catacombs, the part- 
ing of death was not forgotten, but was touched with the bright- 
ness of promise. The epitaphs are full of tender trust: “ Peace,” 
“Live in God,” “ Dear little child,” “ Virgilia sleeps in peace,” 
and the emblems of art that accompany these are all joyous—the 
birds flying homewards, the Good Shepherd and his flock, the 
Heavenly Vine. Nor has death alone been consecrated, for in 
_ many a face which Christian art has preserved we see the disci- 
pline of life, resisted temptations, a spirit grown white and pure 
from earthly dross by continued self-denial and charity to others. 
The Holy Child, with its divine purity and innocence, has lifted 
up hands of benediction on all childhood, and our helpless little 
ones are evermore dearer to us because our Lord once deigned 
to rest as a babe in his Mother’s arms, and all the endearing 
ways of childhood, its clinging and trusting tenderness, have a 
double sacredness from the teachings of Christianity. So it has 
been also with womanhood: its loving and believing nature, 
faithful to the end, has been lifted out of the mire of the pagan 
world and made holy and earnest. The divine words of our 
Lord drew many to follow him upon earth; and across the mo- 
notonous, restricted life of the pagan wife and mother Chris- 
tianity has woven its threads of light and awakened it to spir- 
itual truth and activity. In the faces of St. Margaret of the 
Louvre, with the palm-branch in her hand, unheeding the loath- 
some dragon in her path, of St. Barbara, and of many a lovely 
and lily-like face of Italian art, there is a new peace, a faith that 
is an inspiration, a tenderness that transfuses them like perfect 
music. If these faces are not physically more beautiful than 
those of the Greek woman, the beauty is of a higher type; it has 
a meaning: the soul is there, alive with all the intensity of 
spiritual love. The Christian faith has blessed all humanity, lift- 
ing it to higher powers of virtue, and self-sacrifice, and purity, 
and Christian art has been its enduring“attestation and witness. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CONSTITUTION AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE CATHOLIC YOUNG MEN’S Na- 
TIONAL UNION, by the Seventh Annual Convention, held at Chicago, 
Ill., May 11 and 12, 1881. Richmond (Va.): Taylor & Co. 1881. 


Last May an assembly was held at Chicago of representatives of about 
forty Catholic societies in different dioceses. This was the seventh gene- 
ral meeting of the Union. The Right Rev. Bishop Keane, of Richmond, 
Va., was chosen president, and its various officers, clergymen and laymen, 
are gentlemen of standing. The object of the Union is declared jn the con- 
stitution to be “the furtherance of practical Catholic unity and the moral 

‘and intellectual advancement of its members.” Among the means of effect- 
ing this is “ the fraternal union of all associations aiming, in whatever way, 
at the spiritual, intellectual, and moral improvement of Catholic young 
men.” It is an excellent project, and the character of its promoters seems 
to give assurance of a serious determination to succeed. Two resolutions 
of general interest were adopted, one urging upon Congress the justice of 
providing a fair proportion of Catholic chaplains for the army ; the other 
calling the attention of Congress to “the regulations now existing in the 
Interior Department, by which a Catholic missionary is expressly forbid- 
den to set his foot upon the reservations of Indians assigned to non-Ca- 
tholic control”—a very great outrage when it is remembered that most of 
the Indians, when allowed to express their desires, have begged for the 
ministrations of the “ black-robes.” The next convention of the Union is 
to be held in Boston in the second week of May next. 

We have about seven million Catholics in the republic—a great increase 
within fifty years, no doubt, but how much of the increase is due to Ameri- 
can effort and how much merely to immigration? That is to say, how 
much is really an increase from natural causes and from conversions, and 
how much is simply a transfer to this country of Catholics from abroad? 
Will these Catholic immigrants—many of them from rustic homes—and their 
children retain their faith in the new conditions of life in which they are 
cast in the United States? American life is a trying one to the weak o1 the 
ignorant. It is in the main an active, vigorous, manly life, and because it 
has these qualities it is apt to be without some of the traditional aids on 
which many in the Old World had for ages been accustomed to rely in 
a great measure. The immigrant rustic, whose parish was his country, 
and with whom the performance of his religious duties was just as essential 
to his pride as an honest man as any of the requirements of natural mo- 
rality, finds himself amid a strangely assorted mob, and is often brought 
dangerously near to degrading associations of all sorts. His faith, too, is 
questioned on all sides. 

But if the older men, whose very instincts are Catholic, are exposed to 
perils for their faith and their morals, what is to become of those younger 
men who are subjected to few of the influences with which ages of faith 
and long-settled customs had surrounded their fathers ? 
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It is easy to answer that, next after the supernatural influence of the 
sacraments, safety may be secured in organization—in the establishment of 
young men’s societies, for instance. But what sort of societies shall be 
formed, what is to be their scope and what their means of action? The 
answer is all the more difficult from the want of homogeneity in our Catho- 
lic population, though this difficulty is every year becoming less, according 
as the different races that form the American people more and more lose 
their repulsion for one another: In some regions the want of friendship 
between Catholics of different race-origin is great enough to be positively 
harmful, in others it is barely perceptible, if it exist at all. The estrange- 
ment, it is true, is usually negative at most, and is principally owing to dif- 
ference of language. Though this difficulty is temporary only, it is none 
the less a difficulty at present, and one that is likely to endure for years 
yet. 

Many attempts have been made by zealous priests and laymen in the 
way of organization. Literary societies, so-called, have sprung up from 
time to time in various places. But if one were disposed to examine into 
the genuineness of the literary tastes of most of these societies he would 
be amazed to find that the reading-rooms, for instance, which they support 
he might count on the fingers of his two hands. It would be safest for 
one’s peace of mind not to consult a Catholic publisher or bookseller on 
this head. The reason, however, of the failure of the “literary” societies 
is obvious enough. To form and maintain a literary society you must 
bring together men of literary inclinations. Such a society cannot be 
formed out of men whose reading is confined to the daily papers. Here 
comes in an inquiry. There are seventy Catholic colleges, more or less, in 
this country. With afew exceptions their graduating classes are small; 
yet even if the average attendance of their students is not more than two 
years, that time ought to develop a reading tendency at least. There are 
hundreds of Catholic high-schools, and of upperclassesin parochial schools 
with a course of studies more or less assimilated to these high-schools. In 
addition to these there are the parochial schools themselves, which have 
been at work for years. Where now are the Catholic readers? What are 
all these Catholic scholars reading now? They do read. 

These points are not raised by way of discouragement, but as sugges- 
tive. We trust that at its approaching convention the Catholic Young 
Men’s National Union will discuss them and give us solutions. 

So far as Catholic organization is concerned, it is safe to lay down that 
no attempts will be successful that aim to unite in one society men who 
are uncongenial either from the ordinary differences of social life or from 
differences of race-temperament or customs. All Catholics, of course, can 
and do unite in the practices of religion, and all, therefore, may, and fre- 
quently do, unite in societies having a purely devotional end in view. 
But there is no question here of the devotional societies which flourish in 
every well-ordered parish. Something is needed that will reach the great 
body of young men whose faith and piety are more or less sound, but who, 
from some cause or other, do not associate. 

But, in addition to the literary and beneficial societies now in existence 
among us, Germany, in its Catholic working-men’s societies, offers a model 
that may be well worth adapting to American needs. At present a very 
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great number of Catholic artisans are forced either to sacrifice the benefits 
to be obtained in the co-operation of labor in self-defence, or else are 
drawn into organizations of their craft that are apt to be highly flavored 
with infidelity. There is no doubt whatever of the fact that most men will 
join a society of some sort when the occasion offers. A Catholic artisans’ 
society furnishing its members with practical instruction in industrial 
drawing, elementary mechanics, or other suitable technical matters, etc., 
having a fund for the sick and those out of work, and providing healthful 
and social amusement, ought to succeed, if properly organized and man- 
aged. Politicians and political intrigues should, of course, be studiously 
kept clear of. 

Anyhow we are heart and soul with the young men of this country, and 
we have great hopes of the Catholic Young Men’s National Union. 


OrriciumM Majoris HEBDOMADA a Dominica in Palmis usque ad Sabba- 
tum in Albis, juxta ordinem Breviarii et Missalis Romani, cum cantu 
_ Dominica Palmarum, Triduo Sacro et Paschate quem curavit S. 

ituum Congregatio. Neo-Eboraci: Sumptibus Frederici Pustet. 
18381. 


This volume, a reproduction in smaller form of the same work issued in 
1871, is most opportung. The special merit of the work lies in the facility 
it affords the singer to chant each office entire without referring to various 
parts of the book. While the work in general elicits satisfaction, certain 
mistakes in the detail must be noticed. The “ Ave Regina,” p. 46, is mark- 
ed Tone 12. .A study of the phrasing and the notation will at once make 
this error apparent to a youthful chorister, who readily perceives a marked 
difference between the twelfth and the fourteenth Mode. Again, the work 
on its title-page professes to follow the Roman Missal. For this reason, 
and also because we are well aware of the desire which Messrs. Pustet & 
Co. have always manifested of making their works correct in every par- 
ticular, we take the liberty to indicate two passages in which there is a 
marked disagreement with that authority. The first will be found in the 
chorus at the adoration of the cross, on page 186; the second, in the Litany 
of the Saints, page 253. 

These are but trifling faults and affect only the careful student. To 
the public, whether engaged in chanting or attending the beautifully ex- 
pressive services of Holy Week, the arrangement of matter, as well as the 
typographic execution throughout the volume, render the book a desirable 
possession. 


May Carots; or, Ancilla Domini. By Aubrey de Vere. London: 
Burns & Oates. (For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 


Are Catholics fully alive to the fact that the highest and deepest of 
living poets of the English language is, so to say, one of their own flesh 
and blood—Aubrey de Vere? Years ago, before the present generation 
existed, so severely classical a critic as Walter Savage Landor discerned 
the genius of the young poet and stamped it with his emphatic admiration. 
He selected him from the throng as the true descendant of the Greeks, 
and of all living poets there is certainly none so simple and sublime in his 
harmonies, whose fountain of thought is so clear and yet so deep, whose 
purpose is so unfailingly noble, ard whose spirit isso pure. It is the Greek, 
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indeed, but the Greek watered and blessed and lifted up by the baptism, 
the grace, and the religion of Christ. He will stand in English literature as 
the one poet who has never given utterance to an ignoble thought, and who, 
endowed, as his works show him to be, with all the gifts a poet could wish 
for, though as fiery as St. Paul in the righteous cause, is as pure as St. Ce- 
cilia. The dramatic poet who has given the finest picture ever presented 
of Alexander the Great, of Thomas a Becket, of Henry II. of England, is 
pre-eminently the poet of the Blessed Virgin ; and in this sense he himself 
is truly ancilla Domini. What his May Carols mean, and what their spirit 
is, may be judged from the prologue, which it is safe to say no mind but his 
could conceive and set in so high a key. Often, indeed, the trouble be- 
tween Mr. de Vere and those who would admire him is that he treads such 
skyey heights poor human nature cannot follow, any more than it can walk 
among the stars. They admire from afar off, but they naturally cling to 
earth. Here is the prologue: 


** Religion, she that stands sublime 
Upon the rock that crowns our globe, 
Her foot on all the spoils of time, 
With light eternal on her robe ; 


“* She, sovereign of the orb she guides, 
On Truth’s broad sun may root a gaze 
That deepens, onward as she rides, 
And shrinks not from the fontal blaze, 


‘** But they—her daughter Arts—must hide 
Within the cleft, content to see 
Dim skirts of glory waving wide, 
And steps of parting Deity. 


“Tis theirs to watch the vision break 
In gleams from Nature’s frown or smile, 
The legend rise from out the lake, 
The relic consecrate the isle. 


“6 °Tis theirs to adumbrate and suggest ; 
To point toward founts of buried lore ; 
Leaving, in type alone expressed, 
What man must know not, yet adore. 


** For where her court true Wisdom keeps, 
’*Mid loftier handmaids, one there stands ‘ 
Dark as the midnight’s starry deeps, 
° A Slave, gem-crowned, from Nubia’s sands— 


** O thou whose light is in thy heart, 

Reverence, love’s mother ! without thee 
Science may soar awhile ; du¢ Art 

Drifts barren o'er a shoreless sea,” 


How true and noble this is all who regard the present mean and igno- 
ble and petty condition of art and poesy among us will recognize at once. 
Art and poetry have fallen from their high estate, while the aim of the 
scientists seems chiefly devoted to an attempt to destroy the supernatural. 
Mr. de Vere would bring men back to the true science—that science that 
recognizes and worships a divine Creator as the centre, origin, and mover 
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of all things. So where others sing to Venus he sings to the Blessed Vir- 
gin, and in strains befitting his theme. “To be rightly understood,” he 
says in’ his admirable preface, “this work [May Carols] must be regarded, 
not as a collection of Hymns, but as a poem on the Incarnation, a poem 
dedicated to the honor of the Virgin Mother, and preserving.ever, as the 
most appropriate mode of honoring her, a single aim—that of illustrating 
Christianity, at once as a theological truth and as a living power, reigning 
among the humanities, and renewing the affections and imaginations of 
man.” Mr. de Vere’s preface is in itself a study worthy of the most careful 
consideration. That, like all his writings, is infused and pervaded by the 
sublime beauty that Christian faith inspires, and which he so fitly describes 
as “that nobler Beauty, severe at once and tender, mystic yet simple, glad- 
some yet pathetic.” In these words Mr. de Vere has unconsciously de- 
scribed with great truth the spirit and character of his own writings. Each 
poem in this volume is in itself a deep meditation set to perfect music, and 
each forming a link in along chain that circles the Virgin Mother, whose 
glory spread abroad thus: 


* A soul-like sound, subdued yet strong, 
A whispered music, mystery-rife, 
A sound like Eden airs among 
The branches of the Tree of Life. 


* At first no more than this; at last 
The voice of every land and clime, 
It swept o’er Earth, a clarion blast : 
Earth heard and shook with joy sublime, 


“*The Church had spoken. She that dwells 
Sun-clad with beatific light, 
From Truth’s uncounted citadels, 
From Sion’s Apostolic height, 


‘‘ Had stretched her sceptred hands, and pressed 
The seal of faith, defined and known, 
Upon that Truth till then confessed 
By Love’s instinctive sense alone.” * 


No more beautiful or delightful book could grace a Christian home 
than these May Carols, and it would be well for parents to indoctrinate 
themselves and their children with the spirit of this great Catholic poet. 


LE Mus£on. Revue Internationale, publieé par La Société des Lettres et 
des Sciences. Tome i., No. 1. Louvain: Peeters; Paris: Leroux; 
London and New York: Triibner &*Co., Burns & Oates; Liege: Soc. 
Bibliog.; Leipsic: Harassowicz; Aix: Barth; Bombay: Duftur Ash- 
kara Press, 

This new quarterly review published at Louvain, price two dollars and 

a half a year is devoted to historical science, archeology, philology, linguis- 

tics, etc. It has a long list of regular contributors—Belgians, Frenchmen, 

Germans, Dutchmen, Russians, Italians, Greeks, Hindus, and Americans. 

The names best known to us among these are De Harlez, Lamy, Lenor- 

mant, Oppert, Van Weddingen, and Mr. Da Costa of New York. The first 

number contains articles by writers of several nations, such as: A trans- 
lation of a part of an Upanishad, an essay on Gog and Magog, a descrip- 
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tion of a session of the Roman Senate, an article on the Rdle of Myths in 
the formation of ancient religions, another on La Scéence Américaniste, etc. 
In respect of erudition and ability this review is of the first class. A large 
proportion of the best writing in Europe is now published in reviews in 
the French ‘language, which grow into volumes of permanent value. 
Many of these have a quite special character and scope which takes them 
out of the category of miscellaneous literature, and places them in some 
particular department. The MMuséon is quite sui generzs, and completely 
different from the other French reviews with which we are acquainted. 
It is easier, however, to appreciate this difference by examining this first 
specimen number than to describe it accurately in a critica) notice. Its 
international character will doubtless add much to its value and interest, 
and the more remote the contributors the more charm of novelty will 
attach to their articles, adding zest to the intrinsic and essential merit 
which they, may possess. Therefore, when Mr. Jamaspji Minocheherji and 
Mr. Peshotum Sunjana of Bombay contribute articles they will be likely 
to be the first ones examined by the curious reader. 
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A PICTURE OF PIONEER TIMES IN CALIFORNIA. Illustrated with Anecdotes 
and Stories taken from Real Life. By William Grey. San Francisco. 
1881. 


CREE Se ee TU, RES EE Gp ive Senay 


Our European readers sometimes complain of American literature that 
it is not purely American, but a reflex of their own literature. They want 
more novelfy and originality, less repetition and imitation of European 
themes and authors. Let such readers take up Mr. Grey’s book, and they 
will find it an indigenous product of the Western world. It is worthy to be 
classed with Judge Burnett's history of his own life, which we noticed at 
the time of its publication. Though unpolished and often faulty in the 
minor accuracies and elegances of language and style, it is of good metal 
and vigorously wrought. In a religious and moral aspect it is unexcep- 
tionable. 

The author has atmed at exposing and refuting misstatements of igno- 
rant and reckless writers, especially those of one calumnious, vicious, and 
ridiculous work entitled Aanals of San Francisco. He has endeavored to 
give a true picture of the epoch of the pioneer colonists who founded the 
State of California, beginning with the year 1849. He presents impartially 
and graphically both the good and the bad side of that chapter of history. 
Many tragical events and atrocious crimes are recorded which lend a fear- 
ful interest to the narrative. Other characters and scenes, equally drama- 
tic, of an opposite nature, are placed in contrast with these. Many well- 
known and honored names, such as Oliver, McGlynn, White, etc., figure in 
the pages, together with others of disgraceful notoriety. All is enlivened 
by the descriptive talent and sportive humor of the author. 

To his strictly historical narrative he has appended three others which 
may be called historical novelettes, founded on facts and real incidents, 
with characters drawn from actual life, and intended to be illustrations of 
the first era of Californian history. They have atruly thrilling interest, and 
in fact the wKole book is one of the most readable we have lately met 
with. All the moral lessons it inculcates are wholesome and useful for the 
young generation, and we can therefore commend it without any reserve. 
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CONTESTACION A LA HISTORIA DEL CONFLICTO ENTRE LA RELIGION Y LA 
CienciA de Juan Guillermo Draper, por el P. Fr. Tomas Camara, Pre- 
fesor del Colegio de Agustinos Filipinos de Valladolid. Segunda edi- 
cion, corregida y aumentada. Valladolid: De Gaviria y Zapatero. 
1880, 

This answer to the late Dr. Draper’s mischievous attack on Christian- 
ity under the pretext of a History of the Conflict between Science and Reli- 
gion is by a learned professor in the university of Valladolid— Friar Camara, 
an Augustinian. Though the book has reached us rather tardily, it de- 
serves really more than a passing notice. One of its most noteworthy 
chapters, coming from a Spaniard who knows what he is talking about, is 
that on the Inquisition, which, in its harsh features, is shown to have been 
what it was—a political, not a religious, institution. The old controversy, 
too, of Galileo is taken up, as well as that of Giordano Bruno. Neverthe- 
less, it is almost discouraging to reflect that no sooner have these calum- 
nies against the church been exposed for the hundredth time than an- 
other anti-Catholic adventurer, apparently oblivious of all that has been 
written on the Catholic side previously, comes along, dresses them up ina 
new toggery, and creates a new sensation with them. We shall, if possible, 
return to this very learned work. 


SoutH SEA SKETCHES: A Narrative. By Mrs. Madeleine Vinton Dahl- 
gren. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 1881. 


The accomplished author of these Sketches spent about one year in 
Peru and Chili while Admiral Dahlgren was in command of the South 
Pacific Squadron. It is pleasant to find occasionally a record of travel in 
South America which is not defaced by a narrow contempt for a foreign 
people, and irreligious or bigoted prejudices. We are, in every way, much 
more widely separated from our sister nations in the southern part of 
North America and in South America than from those of the opposite 
continent. They are to us like the country of the Sclavonians and like 
India. Mrs. Dahlgren had the opportunity of being received into the best 
circles of society in Lima and Valparaiso, as the wife of the North Ameri- 
can admiral, and, being also a Catholic and familiar with the Spanish lan- 
guage, was naturally more cordially welcomed on these accounts than an- 
other would have been. She stayed long enough to take a leisurely inside 
view, and, having a temporary home of her own among the Peruvians and 
Chilians, there is a quiet and tranquil character to her sketches, different 
from notes of hurried journeys. The descriptions of natural scenery, of 
the fruits and flowers, and the other external features of the country are 
very attractive. There is also a good deal of information about the politi- 
cal and social condition of things, and in general a lively picture of what 
the writer saw, and heard, and experienced at sea and on shore, including a 
revolution, some earthquakes, and the taking fire of the flag-ship Powhatan 
, at sea while she was on board. At every page one is aware that he is con- 
versing with an intelligent, refined, and truly Christian woman, speaking 
with sense, gayety, and no attempt at display, upon interesting topics. Oc- 
casionally we meet with an unusually well-written passage, an impromptu 
expression of some of the deeper emotions awakened by objects or events 
above the level of the daily incidents of life. The scenes described lie far 
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back in the year 1867-68, yet they are not so remote as to have lost their 
freshness, and the volume is as agreeable and readable as it is neat and 
attractive in form. 


Du PRESENT ET DE L’AVENIR DES POPULATIONS DE LANGUE FRANCAISE 
DANS L’AMERIQUE DU NORD. (Extrait des Mémoires de la Société el 
Géographie de Genéve.) 


De L’EpucaTion. Conférence faite en Février, 1881, devant le Cercle Cae 
tholique de Québec par Boucher de La Bruére, St. Hyacinthe: des 
presses du Courrier de St. Hyacinthe. 1881. 


Considering how large a part the French people have had in the ex- 
ploration and settlement of North America, and, indeed, in the very estab- 
lishment of our republic, it is interesting to notice with what ease and com- 
placency many of us ignore French influence on this continent. A glance 
at the two pamphlets above will be, perhaps, a slight antidote to vanity and 
ingratitude. 

Dr. Edouard Dufresne, in his valuable contribution to the Geneva 
(Switzerland) Geographical Society, traces the footsteps of French settlers 
in North America and indulges in some prophecies. The French element 
in the Canadian Dominion he puts at one million two hundred thousand, 
and he quotes Lord Dufferin as authority for the assertion that the French- 
Canadians have better profited by English institutions there than the 
Canadians of English descent, and that they have furnished a larger pro- 
portion of orators, journalists, and politicians than the English. He is 
very hopeful of Manitoba, which, relying on the conclusions of Canadian 
authors, he predicts will ee day—rather a vague distance off, it is true— 
have a neo-French population of forty millions! But a good deal of al- 
lowance must always be made for uninspired prophecy. There is no doubt 
that the Norman and Breton French—how absurd to speak of them, as 
these French writers do, as Latin /—are a hardy, indomitable race, and, 
whether they have preserved their language or lost it, they are not likely 
to lose themselves on this continent among any class of emigrants. Of 
late years they seem to be pressing down into New England. What a mer- 
ciful revenge for the iniquity that in the last century drove twelve thou- 
sand Acadians from their homes! Dr. Dufresne quotes authority for the 
statement that one-half of the people of New Orleans still are French, and 
that French is spoken in most of the rural parishes of Louisiana. But 
French has long ceased to be the prevailing language of the three great 
Cities of St. Louis, Chicago, and Detroit, though many of the leading fahi- 
lies of those cities, especially the first and last, are the descendants of the 
adventurous veyageurs who first found a way for the English-speaking ele- 
ments to come in as settlers. 

M. La Bruére’s lecture is an interesting historical review of education 
in France and in French Canada. 


THE BuRGOMASTER’s Wire: A Romance. By Georg Ebers. From the 
German by Mary J. Safford. New York: William S. Gottsberger. 1882. 


That evil movement which has been dignified with the name of “the Re- 
formation” made abuses, which could and would have been remedied by 
proper means, the excuse for wrong-doing, disorders, and a complete un- 
settlement of society that will take ages yet, perhaps, to set to rights again. 
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One of its immediate results was a violent displacement of old and acknow- 
ledged seats of authority, and, as a consequence of this, a series of cruel 
civil wars and wars of invasion—wars that lasted for fully two centuries 
after the “ reforming” nobles had first laid avaricious hands on the monas- 
tic establishments and the other church estates which had given shelter . 
and employment to a large body of the people. The whole history of the 
so-called religious wars that followed Luther’s revolt is a mixture of hypo- 
crisy, rapine, and cold-blooded cruelty. The Netherlands, densely populat- 
ed as they were, felt the shock, and here England and Spain, in their in- 
triguing ambition, found it convenient to fight out their own battles. 
English gold and perfidy on the one side were matched by Spanish military 
genius and ferocity on the other. But the merciless rigor of the Spaniards 
played, in fact, into the hands of the English by arousing the patriotic 
valor of the Dutch in defence of their homes. 

Most historical novels are failures, because their writers, ignorantly or 
knowingly, miss the drift of the affairs they pretend to work into their 
story, or because they are inclined to give a false coloring to facts. This 
is especially the case in stories that touch on the disastrous contests be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants. The story before us seems to be an ex- 
ception to this. It deals with the gallant and stubborn defence which the 
inhabitants of Leyden made in 1573-74 to the Spanish army under Valdez. 
The Burgomaster of Leyden, an austere man past middle life, has espoused 
a young girl whom he continues to treat as a child, not letting her into his 
confidence. She chafes at his demeanor, but at last shames him by the un- 
expected force of character which she displays at a critical moment. 

The translation is in: excellent English, but it is a curious question 
whether a certain slip is the author’s or the translator’s: (the time was 
evening, after dusk), “the shrill sounding of the bell calling to Mass,” etc.; 
for if the mistake is the author’s it is another instance of a star-gazing phi- 
losopher fallirig into a well. Prof. Ebers is exceedingly learned in the 
minutiz of the pagan ritual of the ancient Egyptians, and it is only fair to 
expect him not to make so egregious a mistake as to speak of Mass—ex- 
cept at Christmas—as being celebrated in the evening, even in the six- 
teenth century. Sir Walter Scott made a number of similar mistakes, but 
there is less excuse for Ebers—if he is guilty—for he has had a better op- 
portunity of becoming acquainted with Catholic practices. 


THE SPOILS OF THE PARK. With a few leaves from the deep-laden note- 
books of “a wholly unpractical man.” By Frederick Law Olmsted, 
one of the designers of the Park, several years its superintendent, and 
some time president and treasurer of the department. February, 1882, 


All New-Yorkers have a deep interest in the preservation of Central 
Park, and many must have observed with chagrin that within a few years 
the Park has deteriorated artistically and otherwise ; that the hopes which 
had grown up in the popular mind have not been fulfilled as they might 
have been. If a change is made—and a change seems necessary—what 
more natural than that the Park should fall again into the care’of the one to 
whom is principally due whatever beauty the Park possesses, and who has 
from the beginning shown a loving solicitude for it? Certainly, it is the 
city of New York, and not Mr. Olmsted, that will be the chief gainer by the 
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reappointment of Mr. Olmsted. It isa pity that politics should have been 
allowed, as Mr. Olmsted charges, to have had todo with the management 
of the Park. 


THE SPIRITUALITY AND IMMORTALITY OF THE HUMAN SouL. A Reply to 
Materialists. By the Rev. Henry A. Brann, D.D., author of Age of Une 
reason, Truth and Error, Curious Questions, etc. New York: The Ca- 
tholic Publication Society Co. 1882. 

The first part of the argument of this short tract proceeds on a single 
line, proving the spirituality of the soul from its consciousness of its own 
unity and simplicity ir the act of thinking. 

The second part infers immortality from the want of any self-destruc- 
tive principle in the soul, of any reason for its annihilation, and more posi- 
tively from its natural tendency towards perfect happiness, which must: be 
endless to be perfect, as the end of its existence. Though condensed and 
concise, the style of the tract is clear and simple, and the argument goes as 
straight to its mark as Leather-stocking’s bullet into the body of a flying 
goose. The mark is the same, also, in both cases. 


THE TRAGEDIES OF SOPHOCLES. A new translation, with a biographical 
essay, and an appendix of rhymed choral odes and lyrical dialogues, 
By E. H. Plumptre, D.D., Prof. of Divinity, King’s College, London, 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, etc. New York: George Routledge & Sons, 
1882. 

THE TRAGEDIES OF AESCHYLOS. A new translation, with a biographical 
essay, and an appendix of rhymed choral odes. By E. H. Plumptre, D.D., 
Prof. of Divihity, King’s College, London, Prebendary of St. Paul's, 
etc. New York: George Routledge & Sons. 1882. 


These are reissues of Dr. Plumptre’s very excellent translations, Dr. 
Plumptre’s religious views are similar to those so cleverly caricatured by 
Mr. Mallock’s Romance of the Nineteenth Century in the Sermon of the 
Broad Church minister, but in spite of this his discourse on the religious 
aspects of Aischylos’ tragedies will not be without interest to the Catholic. 





WEsTWaARD Ho! By Charles Kingsley. New York: Macmillan& Co, 1882. 

AMERICAN CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS, Longfellow. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin& Co, 1882. 
Hypatia ; or, New Foes with an Old Face. By Charles Kingsley. Thirteenth edition, New 
York : Macmillan & Co, 1882, ‘ 
THE PoeTicaAL Works, including the drama of ‘‘The Two Men of Sandy Bar,” of Bret 

Harte. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1882, 

SEMINARII NIAGARENSIS DIE ANNIVERSARIA REGINZ) ANGELORUM AUSPICIIS, vicesima quinta 
Vice fauste admodum redeunte, Nov. 23, A.D, 1881. In tante rei memoriam, confratrum 
ergo Carmen, 

St. Mary’s Lopcinc-House to shelter respectable girls while seeking employment, and Home 
for Convalescents for the working-girls of New York, New York: Martin B. Brown, 49 
Park Place. 1882, ’ 

THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF ST. MARY’s INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, and third Annual Report 

: of St. James’ Home for Boys, Carroll P.O., near Baltimore, Md. Printing Department of 
St. Mary’s Industrial School for Boys, 1882. 

PsaLms, HYMNS, AND ANTIPHONS for Vespers on Sundays and the principal festivals of the 
year, including the ‘‘ Common of Saints” at Vespers, Litany and Prayers for the Forty Hours 
Devotion, Boston: ThomasB, Noonan & Co. 1882. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND RoME; or, Ought the Queen of England to hold diplomatic relations with 
the Sovereign Pontiff? By the Right Rev. Monsignor Capel, D.D., Domestic Prelate of 
His Holiness, Pope Leo XIII. London: Longmans, Green & Co, 1882, 








